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Editorial 


To the Orthodox Churches the most sensitive area of ecu¬ 
menical relations is not with Protestants or Roman Catholics 
as such, but with the so-called “Uniate” Churches composed 
of “Catholics of the Eastern Rite.” Born of the divided—and 
divisive—council held at Brest-Litovsk in 1596, and based upon 
the decisions reached at the “reunion council” of Florence 
(1438-39), the Uniate movement from its beginnings has 
been caught, as it were, between two very different ecclesiologies. 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic. While political and cultural 
factors have played their part, the historical disagreement be¬ 
tween East and West over the Uniate Churches has always 
been grounded in a theological question concerning the nature 
of the Church and the matter of authority. 

One of the most important Uniate communions is the 
Melkite Greek Catholic Church of the Near East, centered in 
Antioch with parishes in many countries including the United 
States. The Rev Dr Philip A. Khairallah is a Melkite priest in 
charge of the St Cyril of Alexandria Mission in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Active in ecumenical relations for many years, he has 
written an illuminating and perceptive study of the mission 
the Melkite Church is called to assume in the post-Vatican II 
era. Lamenting the fact that his ecclesial tradition has “be¬ 
come a rite,” and even within its own ranks is seldom accepted 
as a truly autonomous body, he defines the ecumenical voca¬ 
tion of the Melkite Church to be that of witnessing to authen¬ 
tic Orthodoxy within the framework of the Catholic tradition. 
On the basis of a detailed review of statements made by 
hierarchs and other leaders of his own and the Roman com¬ 
munions, he suggests a number of concrete steps which he 
feels could reestablish a proper relationship between the See 
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of Rome and the Melkite communities, while enabling Melkite 
Christians to witness to the Latin West by living “the fullness 
of life in Orthodoxy.” 

We are very pleased to be able to publish Dr Khairallah’s 
study in this issue of the Quarterly, and to accompany it with 
a response by Fr John Meyendorff, Dean of St Vladimir’s 
Seminary. These two articles represent an important contribu¬ 
tion to ecumenical dialogue between the Orthodox and Catholic 
Churches, and we hope they will serve to stimulate further 
discussion that might contribute, constructively and irenically, 
to the quest for authentic union between all those who profess 
and live the Orthodox Catholic Faith. 

Popular piety often tends to inflate various traditions 
surrounding the lives of saints. Occasionally the reverse oc¬ 
curs: an authentic witness to holiness becomes the victim of 
popular indifference or even slander. Such, it seems, has been 
the case with Hieromonk Juvenaly, recently canonized for 
the extraordinary missionary work he accomplished in Alaska 
at the end of the eighteenth century. Controversy over the 
life and activity of Father Juvenaly has focused on the reasons 
for his murder by a group of Yup’ik Eskimos. Fr Michael 
Oleksa has done extensive research on the question of 
Juvenaly’s mission and martyrdom. In his article published 
here, he offers new and convincing evidence from the oral 
tradition of Alaskan Native peoples to confirm the fact that 
the “Diary” of Fr Juvenaly, upon which the widespread ac¬ 
count of the reasons for his death are based, is indeed a 
forgery, and that the often disparaged Hieromonk was in fact 
murdered in the course of evangelizing inhabitants of 
Quinhagak on the Kuskokwim River. 

Fr Oleksa renders an important service, both to the 
memory of Hieromonk Juvenaly and to the Orthodox Church 
as a whole, by demonstrating on the basis of solid historical 
evidence both the effectiveness of Juvenaly’s ministry and the 
holiness of his life. Orthodox Christians, spiritual children of 
St Herman and St Innocent, can also re’oice and give thanks 
for the protection and intercession of the Holy Martyr Juvenaly 
of Alaska. 



“A truly pioneering study. ’ ’ 


-GERALD H. ANDERSON, Director. OMSC 
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The Ecumenical Vocation of 
THE Melkite Church 


Philip A. Khairallah 


On the 25th of January 1959, the newly elected and 
enthroned John XXIII, bishop of Old Rome, Patriarch of the 
West, and Universal Pontiff, made the unexpected announce¬ 
ment of his plan to convoke a Council, now known as Vatican 
n. Among other things, the Council was to “open a window 
upon the Church,” “to lead to its renewal,” “a bringing up to 
date, or aggiornamento,” and to speak to the problem of 
Christian Unity. “The entire Christian family has not yet fully 
attained the visible unity in truth desired by Christ, and the 
Catholic Church therefore considers it her duty to work actively 
so that there may be fulfilled the great mystery of that unity.” 
These words were spoken by Pope John in a homily given at 
the Liturgy opening the Council. 

Soon after the Council was convoked, a Preparatory Com¬ 
mission was created under the presidency of Cardinal Tardini, 
who a few weeks later wrote to all the Bishops asking them 
“for advice, suggestions and wishes... in all frankness and 
freedom ... relating to questions that should be considered by 
the future Council.” Instead of replying individually, the Melkite 
hierarchy preferred to send a collective response. A special 
Synod was called from the 24th to the 29th of August 1959, 
and a response was sent to Cardinal Tardini in the form of 
two letters, the first dealing with certain dogmatic, liturgical 
and disciplinary questions, and the second dealing with rela¬ 
tions with the Orthodox Churches. This note stated, “Our 
Melkite Greek Catholic Church believes that our most im- 
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portant mission is to work for Christian Unity, particularly in 
drawing together the Holy See of Rome with our Orthodox 
brothers.” This theme was constantly repeated throughout the 
next six years, which led the late Ecumenical Patriarch 
Athenagoras of Constantinople (New Rome) to tell the late 
Melkite Patriarch Maximos IV that he not only spoke in the 
Council in the name of his own Melkite community, but that 
he also spoke in the name of all the East. 

Thus, for at least the past twenty-five years, the Melkite 
Greek Catholic Church has placed at the center of its existence 
its ecumenical vocation, the unity of the Churches of the 
East and of the West, the making known of Orthodoxy to the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the task of ensuring that Cathol¬ 
icism and Latinism are distinct and separate. However, before 
looking into details of the above, we will have to understand 
how the Melkite see themselves; what role they can play in 
the ecumenical activities between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Orthodox Churches, now considered to be “sister” 
Churches; what relations to espouse with the Roman Catholic 
as well as with the Orthodox Churches; and finally, what the 
ultimate goal of the Melkites should be once “the unity of the 
Holy Churches of God” has been reestablished. 


I. How do Melkites see themselves, and 

how do others see them? 

Over the past twenty years since the end of Vatican II, 
there has been a profound change in the self-awareness of the 
Melkites. Before Vatican II, the Christians living in the Near 
East, as well as their brothers living in the Western world, 
were known as Catheolics of the Melkite Rite, or even Roman 
Catholics of the Melkite Rite, or even as Catholics who make 
the sign of the cross backwards. Our Churches in this country 
especially, were known as St (so and so) Roman Catholic 
Church, Melkite or Byzantine Rite. Although the formal defini¬ 
tion of the word “Rite” includes the manner of organization, 
proper canon law, customs, etc., pertaining to each particular 
body of Christians, yet the average person on the street under- 
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stood it to mean “quaint ways of doing things, just a little dif¬ 
ferent from the rest of us.” The Melkite Rite became a museum 
piece, something you took second grade students to, and then 
asked them to write a one page report on their field trip. As 
Donald Attwater says in his introduction to The Christian 
Churches of the East. I. Churches in Communion with Rome, 
“All these differences, striking as they are, are less important 
than the likenesses which underlie them. In its faith, its religious 
dogma and canons of conduct, there is complete oneness in all 
parts of the Catholic Church; there is no room for either 
likeness or dissimilarity; there is simply identity. But even in 
accidental matters, of worship, discipline, usage and mental 
habits they are stiU Catholic.” Thus, from this framework of 
understanding, the ethos and the raison d’etre of the Melkites 
is accidental. Compare this to a definition given by Patriarch 
Maximos IV of blessed memory, when asked by a reporter 
what the Melkites are. “The Melkite Greek Catholic Church 
is the Greek Orthodox Church of Antioch, Alexandria and 
Jerusalem, in communion with Rome.” Or as Archbishop 
Joseph Tawil, the Melkite Bishop of the United States, stated: 
“I prefer to comment about the Eastern Churches and not the 
Eastern Rite Churches. To speak otherwise would make the 
Eastern Churches mere appendices of the Latin Church, a kind 
of concession of no importance. Furthermore, it would be a 
distortion of the equality between the Roman Church and the 
Eastern Churches, as proclaimed by the Second Vatican Coun¬ 
cil.” Somehow, the first definition conflicts with the other two, 
and yet their implications are very broad. 

If the Melkites are the Greek Orthodox Church... in 
communion with Rome, then they must, as a Church, have 
their own ecclesiology, spirituality, traditions, history, canon 
law, theology and self-awareness. The Melkites are in com¬ 
munion with the Church of Rome, therefore the basic tenets of 
their faith must be the same, because if the faith were not the 
same, there would be no communion. However, as a Church, 
the way they express their faith in its totality must be specifically 
theirs, and but for exceptional circumstances, there should be 
no intereference by another Church in what they do. The 
Melkites are the local Church of Antioch, united around their 
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Bishop, celebrating the Eucharist. They are the Catholic 
Church, as one of their early Bishops, St Ignatios of Antioch 
told us. 

This developing self-awareness of the Melkite Church is 
evolving slowly. They have had to overcome a Latinizing trend 
for over 250 years, and this is due to some of their hierarchs, 
together with their Patriarch, and some of the clergy and 
faithful, who have been in the forefront of a search for their 
“roots.” The path is long and tortuous, but when listening to 
the prophetic words of the late Patriarch Maximos IV spoken 
at Vatican II, more and more are convinced that the way 
he outlined is the only way to ensure Melchite survival into the 
twenty-first century. 


II. Is the Melkite Church a bridge between 

Catholicism and Orthodoxy? 

The split in the Church of Antioch in 1724 has often 
been recounted. The causes of the split were numerous, none of 
which, however, related to theological problems or theological 
issues. In brief, social and political issues played the pre¬ 
dominant role. There was the issue of Antioch versus Con¬ 
stantinople, Greek versus Arabic speaking, protection of the 
Christians in the Near East by various Western powers, the 
role of the king of France in economic and trade relations 
between Syria and the other Mediterranean countries. There 
was the problem of schools, mainly erected and staffed by 
French missionaries, and the problem of printing liturgical 
books and the Bible in Arabic. The only two presses that 
could print Arabic were in Rome and Holland. Some of the 
problems were not new, and could be traced to the Crusaders: 
the capture of Antioch, the exile of the Melkite Patriarch and 
the appointment of a Latin Patriarch. There were internal prob¬ 
lems, such as the rivalry between Damascus and Aleppo, and 
the role of the French Consul in Sidon. Finally there was the 
problem of educating the clergy. With the opening of the 
Greek College in Rome, many of the future influential laymen 
and future hierarchs studied in Rome and were influenced by 
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western theological patterns of thinking. Many of these issues 
became acute in the one hundred years preceding the separation. 
At the death of Patriarch Athanasios IV Dabbas in Aleppo in 
1724, some of the bishops elected Cyril IV Tanas, while the 
rest elected Sylvester. From that time on there has been a 
separate hne of Greek Catholic and Greek Orthodox Patriarchs 
of Antioch. After a stormy beginning. Patriarch Cyril was 
confirmed by Rome, and Patriarch Sylvester by Constantinople. 
The confirmation from Rome did not come until 1729, and 
only after Pope Urban VIII insisted that Patriarch Cyril take 
an oath to change nothing of the usages of the Greek rite. 
However, alas, Latinization had progressed very rapidly, some¬ 
times enforced from the outside, but more often brought on 
by the Latinized hierarchs, usually acting mistakenly but in 
good conscience. As E. Lanne stated: “Whenever a part of 
the Church unites itself to Rome, the other part of this same 
Church, usually the majority, stays away from this Roman 
communion. Thus, the Orthodox part reaffirms its character 
as a Church in opposition to Roman communion, while, be¬ 
cause of its union to Rome, the Uniate body looses this 
ecclesial consciousness and becomes a ‘rite.’ ” (E. Lanne, “The 
post-tridentine conception of primacy and the origin of the 
Uniate Churches.” Irenikon, vol. 52, No 1, 1979, pp. 5-33.) 

The further growth of the Melkite Greek Catholic Church 
again depended upon social, economic and political measures. 
An added factor, however, was proselytism. With needed sup¬ 
port coming in from the West, the Catholic portion of the 
Church of Antioch grew and flourished, and in many instances 
the less educated Orthodox, wanting the same benefits as their 
Catholic brothers, saw no harm in joining. In other instances, 
a parish not liking its priest would approach the other Bishop 
and be accepted into communion. So over the years, from at 
least 1724 through the mid twentieth century, the Melkite Greek 
Catholic Church grew at the expense of the Orthodox Church. 
As the Greek Orthodox Patriarch Ignatios of Antioch said in 
a conference given at the Pro Oriente Foundation in Vienna 
in 1978: “The Catholic Church has not recognized how these 
last three centuries have deeply wounded the soul of the 
Orthodox Churches. We were and still are culturally and eco- 
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nomically weakened Churches, Our sister Church in Rome sent 
us legions of missionaries, often the most qualified. However, 
the confidence with which we received them was betrayed. 
Instead of helping us renew ourselves, the powerful Churches 
of the West attempted to ‘convert’ us, and have founded at 
our expense, Uniate, Latin and Protestant Churches. Is it by 
division that one helps a Church, a sister Church as we are 
called today, to renew itself?” Thank God, this latter activity 
has ceased. Both Patriarchs, Maximos IV and Maximos V, 
have specifically stated that there will be no proselytism, and 
that if an Orthodox faithful approaches a Melkite priest or 
Bishop, he will first be referred back to his hierarch. Only in 
extreme cases, will a change be approved, and this will be 
after consultation, and at least the tacit agreement of the 
other side. This agreement, in general, has been abided by on 
both sides, although a few years ago its fragility was demon¬ 
strated when one of the Orthodox priests was accepted into 
the Basilian Salvatorian Order, without consulting the Bishop. 

In view of this stormy history, it is difficult to see how 
the Melkite Greek Catholic Church could ever have been 
designated as a bridge between Catholicism and Orthodoxy. 
It is difficult to see how any rational Orthodox could believe 
that they could join the Catholic Church and retain all of 
their “traditions.” It is difficult to see how the Melkite Church 
could be set up as an example of what the Orthodox Church 
would be after they returned to the Church of Rome. As every 
architect knows, a bridge needs two pedestals to support the 
arch. There may be one ecumenical pedestal in Rome, but the 
other one is missing. Thus, the image of a bridge is seriously 
defective and has been deficient since it was first proposed 
after Vatican I. Another newer problem with the bridge image 
is that one should ask why bridge Churches are necessary, if 
the Orthodox Churches are called “sister Churches.” Bridges 
are not necessary within a family. This terminology of sister 
Church was first used at Vatican 11, and was in sharp contrast 
to the label of schismatic or dissident Churches given to the 
Orthodox before Vatican H. If sister Churches, why a bridge? 

Thus it has become necessary to rethink the ecumenical 
role of the Melkite Greek Catholic Church. 
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III. What, then, is the ecumenical role of 
the Melkite Church? 

If the Melkite Church cannot be the bridge Church be¬ 
tween Roman Catholicism and Orthodoxy, what role can it 
play to specifically answer Our Lord, “That they may be one 
even as we are one” (John 17:11). Directly, probably noth¬ 
ing—or only very little. In the few areas of ecumenical involve¬ 
ment, such as occasionally in the Bilateral Catholic-Orthodox 
dialogue in the United States and the International Orthodox 
Roman Catholic Theological Dialogue, the Melkite participants 
have sat with the Roman Catholics, and on the rare occasions 
that they spoke, they essentially presented a Roman Catholic 
position. The Orthodox, in general, do not recognize the Uniate 
Eastern Catholic Churches as independent Churches. It is only 
very recently that the Melkites have appeared as Melkites, 
and this was at the meeting of the Near East Council of 
Churches that met on Cyprus in February, 1985. At other 
times, when the Melkites have wanted to participate at National 
or World Council of Churches meetings, they have been told 
not to. Instead, they were instructed to wait and follow what 
Rome wanted them to do. Thus the question again: what ecu¬ 
menical role can the Melkite Church play, and more specifically, 
what role can it play in the United States, far from the social 
and political environment of the Middle East? 

There is one, and only one major role the Melkite 
Church can play, and that is to witness to Orthodoxy within 
Roman Catholicism. In other words, the Melkites have to live 
the fullness of Orthodoxy, to be true to its roots, and to live 
it in communion with Rome. The true Orthodox Christian is 
not only he who thinks in an Orthodox manner, but he who 
also feels according to Orthodoxy and lives Orthodoxy, who 
strives to embody the true Orthodox teachings of Christ in his 
life. First of all, the Melkites have to live as a Church, the 
local Church of Antioch and its daughter Church in the United 
States, in communion with the local Church of Rome, and the 
local Churches of the Roman communion in the United States. 
The Melkites have to demonstrate by their whole existence the 
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reality of Eastern Christianity. Since they already are in com¬ 
munion with Rome, some of the Roman Catholics will listen to 
them, possibly a little more attentively than they will listen to 
the Orthodox Churches, who in the mind of the average Catholic 
are still an unknown. There is a greater awareness among the 
Roman Catholics in this country that Eastern Catholic Churches 
exist, and that somehow they are legitimate. On the other hand, 
the Orthodox Churches are not quite acceptable, and for some 
people they may even have something to do with Protestants. 
Thus the ecumenical mission of the Melkite Church is to 
make the Roman Catholics know, understand and love the 
East, and this can only be done when they live the fullness of 
Orthodoxy, not only as a quaint “Rite” but as a Church. The 
Melkites have to constantly correct their Catholic brothers, in 
insisting that they are a Church, that they are not under Rome, 
but are in communion with Rome. The Melkites must insist 
that their bishops act like bishops, and that servility to Rome 
in the guise of obedience cannot be considered a virtue, but is 
a sign of weakness, leading to a creeping Latinization of the 
Church. Finally, the Melkites must show maturity in all of 
their actions, so that they do not always go to the Roman 
Catholics for help. Although there are many areas which need 
to be developed in demonstrating their Orthodox way of life, 
this review will focus on only a few examples. 


IV. Concrete ecumenical examples. 

Three examples among many will be discussed in demon¬ 
strating how the Melkites can act as an Orthodox Church in 
communion with Rome. These are (1) the role of the Patri¬ 
arch and his Synod in relation to the Bishops, and the role of 
the Congregation for the Oriental Churches; (2) the ordina¬ 
tion of married men to the priesthood; and (3) the Melkite 
Church’s identity as a Church which can preach the Word of 
God to all, irrespective of ethnic background or liturgical 
usage; in other words, the question of “rite” and the “change 
of rite.” 

(1) Since their establishment in this country, and espe- 
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cially since 1958, when the Melkites gathered together for 
their first annual convention in Cleveland, their desire has 
been the establishment of a diocese, ruled by their own Bishop. 
This yearning was an heir to a long tradition, since just under 
one thousand nine hundred years ago, one of the early Bishops 
of Antioch, Ignatios the God-bearer, wrote to the Smyrnaeans 
on his way to martyrdom in Rome: “Only that Eucharist may 
be regarded as legitimate which is celebrated with the Bishop 
or his delegate presiding. Where the Bishop is, there let the 
community be, just as where Jesus Christ is, there is the 
Catholic Church. Without the Bishop you are allowed neither 
to baptize nor to hold an agape celebration. Whatever he 
approves is fine in God’s sight so that all that is done may 
be legitimized and certain.” 

When the first missionaries arrived in this country, they 
were received by the Roman Catholic Bishops and aided in 
establishing Churches of their own “rite,” while remaining 
under the authority of the local hierarch, and attached to the 
local Roman “Rite” diocese. This led to fragmentation, since 
the different parishes scattered from New Hampshire to Cali¬ 
fornia had nothing in common. This yearning for a Bishop was 
greatly reinforced with the Decree on the Catholic Churches of 
the Eastern Rite in 1964, which stated that, “The Sacred Coun¬ 
cil... solemnly declares that the Churches of the East, as much 
as those of the West, have a full right and are duty bound to 
rule themselves, each in accordance with its own established 
disciplines....” 

By 1965, after a letter sent to His Beatitude Patriarch 
Maximos IV on behalf of some of the Melkite clergy and 
prominent laymen, the Holy Synod together with the Patriarch 
responded immediately by proceeding to elect a Bishop for 
the United States according to its time-honored rules and tradi¬ 
tions. The candidate originally selected by the Synod was not 
accepted by the Sacred Congregation for the Eastern Churches. 
Therefore it intervened against the wishes of the Patriarch and 
the Holy Synod, and through the Apostolic Delegate in Wash¬ 
ington, it appointed the late Father Justin Najmy as Apostolic 
Exarch, responsible only to Rome. The Synod together with 
the Patriarch protested this appointment, primarily because 
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this action further separated the American Melkite Church 
from the Patriarchate. This was against the apparent wishes 
of the Fathers at Vatican II, who stated in the same Decree 
on the Eastern Churches that “The patriarchs with their synods 
are the highest authority for all business of the patriarchate, 
including the right of establishing new eparchies and of nom¬ 
inating Bishops of their own rite withi n the territorial bounds 
of the Patriarchate....” The Sacred Congregation for the 
Eastern Churches stated that the new Bishop was to have only 
liturgical ties with his Mother Church, and that his jurisdiction 
was to be shared with Roman Catholic Bishops. The exarchate 
was to be governed by Roman Rite practices and policies. 
Somehow, the appointment of Bishop Najmy was not a shining 
example of ecumenism in relation to the day when Orthodox 
and Catholics would share the same chalice. 

The term of the first Exarch was tragically brief. He 
served the Melkite Church for two years before succumbing 
to a heart attack. While presiding over the funeral services. 
Patriarch Maximos V notified Rome that he had appointed 
an administrator for the Diocese. He based his decision on 
the belief that the appointment was a matter fully within the 
jurisdiction of the Patriarch according to the most ancient 
practice and customs of the Melkite Church, as stated in the 
Decree on the Eastern Churches quoted above. The Patriarch 
stated that the documents of Vatican II abrogated and super¬ 
seded the 1958 Code of Canon Law for the Eastern Churches. 
He added that he felt an obligation in conscience to intervene 
immediately in the appointment of an administrator, since a 
failure to act would give scandal to the faithful of the Melkite 
Church in the United States, and would confirm the decisions 
of Cleri Sanctitati (the code of canon law for the Eastern 
Churches) over the decisions of Vatican II. For him to have 
ceded his authority to a Roman Congregation in this important 
matter would have had severe ecumenical repercussions, for it 
would have called into question the sincerity with which the 
Church intended to implement the decisions of the Council. 

Within twenty-four hours. Cardinal de Furstenburg, pre¬ 
fect for the Sacred Congregation for the Eastern Churches, 
told the Patriarch to suspend any activity contrary to Cleri 
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Sanctitati under the sanction of nullity. He informed the Patri¬ 
arch that further instructions would be forthcoming through 
the Apostolic Delegate in Washington. Nevertheless, the Patri¬ 
arch went ahead and appointed Father John Jadaa to be ad¬ 
ministrator until a new Bishop could be elected. 

The fundamental question in this case was whether the 
decisions of Vatican II were to prevail, or whether the Roman 
Congregation and Canon Law took priority. Was the Patriarch 
and his Synod to be the highest authority for the business of 
the patriarchate, or was a Roman Congregation to serve as a 
super patriarchate, reducing the Patriarch to a functionary 
dependent upon a group in Rome, somewhat corresponding to 
the civil service in government? Although the Pope was presi¬ 
dent of the Sacred Congregation for the Eastern Churches, the 
working members were priests and bishops. Unless immediate 
actions were taken, the ecumenical consequences would be 
drastic, and the example shown to the Orthodox Churches 
would clearly indicate that “plus §a change, plus c’est la meme 
chose,” and that although the decrees of Vatican II were full 
of good words, nothing had changed in Rome. 

A few months later, the matter remained unresolved. The 
advice of eminent canonists, theologians and ecumenists was 
sought, and their recommendations were studied. What was 
at issue was ecumenism, first in relations of the Roman Catholic 
Church to Orthodoxy, but also with the Churches issued from 
the Reformation. The way the Sacred Congregation for the 
Eastern Churches dealt with the Eastern Catholic Churches 
could be considered a gauge of future relations between Rome 
and Orthodoxy. Only a year before. Patriarch Athenagoras of 
New Rome (Constantinople) had told Patriarch Maximos IV: 
“By your interventions, you represented us at the Second 
Vatican Council.” Would Rome accept to deal with other 
Churches as equals, both Churches being of Apostolic origin 
and both possessing the fullness of catholicity and holiness? 
Finally, would statements made by a gathering of Bishops from 
all over the ecumene, approved by an overwhelming majority, 
and promulgated for the glory of God by Pope Paul VI, take 
precedence over a set of rules of law, put together mainly by 
theologians of the Latin “rite,” during a time when the Church 
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of Rome was against ecumenism, and was still insisting that the 
dissident Eastern Churches return to Roman communion under 
the authority of the Vicar of Christ? 

In October 1968, Patriarch Maximos V said the follow¬ 
ing at a press conference: “In 1966 the Holy See appointed 
Bishop Najmy as an Apostolic Exarch to head the Melkite 
Church in the United States. The title ‘apostolic exarch’ meant 
that, as a temporary measure, the guidance of the Melkite 
community would be in the hands of a representative of the 
Pope. In fact, the expression used among Latin Catholics is 
‘Vicar Apostolic’ to indicate that the Bishop does not govern 
a true diocese, but is only a vicar to the Pope. My predecessor 
of blessed memory [Patriarch Maximos IV], in a detailed 
statement addressed to the Holy Father, made it clear that it 
was most unfortunate that this arrangement, which is entirely 
foreign to Melkite canon law, was introduced especially two 
years after the Second Vatican Council, and solemnly re¬ 
asserted that our traditions were to be respected. Our recent 
Synod meeting studied this whole question carefully and agreed 
that the establishment of the American exarchate directly de¬ 
pendent upon Rome, rather than an eparchy united to the 
Melkite hierarchy, was contrary to the very eastern laws recog¬ 
nized and affirmed by the Council. The Melkite tradition, the 
mentality of our Christian heritage, the needs of developing a 
strong Melkite Church in the United States, the example we 
give to the Orthodox of our fidelity to the Eastern traditions, 
all reject the continuance of such an arrangement... It is not 
our desire to embarrass the Holy See of Rome, and thus we 
have accepted temporary arrangements, and are confident that 
His Holiness will agree that the problem should be resolved 
in accord with the explicit decrees of Vatican II. The Roman 
Pontiff is Patriarch of the West and as such plays a direct part 
in the choice of Bishops in the Latin Church. In the Eastern 
Churches, the same right is exercised by the respective Patri¬ 
archs and their Synods. We are confident that Pope Paul will 
acknowledge this, and that it will be possible to provide the 
American Melkites with a Bishop of their own, who will be a 
full member of the Melkite hierarchy.” 

A year later, the issue was still not resolved. The Holy 
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Synod met in an extraordinary session in May 1969, to respond 
to the unacceptable terms of the directives received from the 
Oriental Congregation. A summary of decisions taken by the 
Synod included the following; 

“At the request of the Sacred Congregation for the Eastern 
Churches (March 27, 1969), His Beatitude, Maximos V con¬ 
voked the Melkite Bishops in order to consider candidates to 
be submitted to His Holiness Pope Paul VI, to fill the vacant 
exarchate of the United States. 

“The Fathers became fully aware of the historic and ec- 
clesial importance of the position to be taken, of the problem 
at stake in their deliberations and its repercussions, not only 
for the future of the Melkite Church in the Near East and 
in the lands where it has migrated, but also for the ecumenical 
movement in general and the reunion of the Orthodox Churches 
with the Roman Church in particular. In addition, the Fathers 
became conscious of the gravity of the decisions adopted by 
the Synod and its far reaching consequences for our relations 
with the Sacred Congregation for the Eastern Churches and 
with the clergy who have the care of our faithful in the diaspora.” 

They first insisted on a vigorous assertion of their deeply 
rooted Catholic sentiments, their filial devotion towards the 
august person of His Holiness Pope Paul VI, their joyful at¬ 
tachment to his primacy, and their total submission to his 
authority. 

After this sincere declaration of their Catholic belief, which 
applies to the whole as well as to each part of the following, 
they deemed it necessary to bring to the attention of His Holi¬ 
ness the following points: the facts of the matter in question; 
the basic principles, juridical, psychological and ecclesial, in 
opposing the Sacred Congregation; and the unacceptable solu¬ 
tion proposed by the Congregation and the resulting problems 
created. 

After reviewing the situation, all the documentation col¬ 
lected so far was submitted to His Holiness. In a letter dated 
November 12, 1968, the Congregation for the Eastern Churches 
assured the Patriarch that His Holiness had charged the Pon¬ 
tifical Commission for the Codification of the Canon Law “in 
matters concerning the relations of the Patriarchate with the 
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faithful and bishops located outside the patriarchal territory... 

In this letter, however, the Sacred Congregation indicated that 
it will maintain, until the above mentioned commission gives 
its decision, the right, based upon Cleri Sanctitate to proceed 
directly to the nomination of the exarch. Because of this posi¬ 
tion taken by the Congregation, the Synod was forced to look 
for a temporary solution which would respect both views. It 
suggested that, until the Commission for the Redaction of the 
Canon Law gives its decision, the Apostolic See of Antioch 
send to the United States one of its bishops as apostolic 
administrator. 

Since then, however, the winds have changed decisively 
against the Holy Synod. A letter from the Congregation on 
December 16, 1968, froze the debate on the essential points 
until the ruling of the Canonical Commission, dismissed the 
suggestion of an apostolic administrator, and attempted to 
oblige the Synod to accept the limitation of the issue for the 
choice of qualified candidates for the vacant position. The 
problem was to be decided by a “plenary congregation” which 
the Patriarch could attend as a member de jure. The Patriarch 
went to Rome to participate. The meeting was held on Feb¬ 
ruary 20, 1969. Having realized that a question of such im¬ 
portance to us had been treated in a routine manner, and that 
the Cardinal members of the Congregation did not seem to 
appreciate the gravity of the issue, the Patriarch was forced 
to make recourse to His Holiness, as arbiter between us and 
the Congregation. The meeting was held on February 22, at 
which time Patriarch Maximos made two suggestions: 

1. That the Synod be charged by His Holiness to submit 
to him three names of candidates, from which His Holiness 
would select the Exarch, and 

2. That he designate Archbishop Neophytos Edelby to 
examine the entire situation; he would be in charge of studying 
once more the candidates to be submitted and the whole 
course of action to be taken until the Commission for the 
Revision of the Canon Law gave its decision. 

An answer to these suggestions reached the Patriarch on the 
20th of March. The disproportion and inconsistency between 
the promise and the fact was that, even though the Synod 
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would choose three candidates and submit their names, the Holy 
See would not be bound by the selection of the Patriarch and 
the Synod. It was simply not anticipated that the Eastern 
Churches would be abused in such a manner during the 
pontificate of Pope Paul VI, especially as everyone was thank¬ 
ful to His Holiness for having ofiicially reconciled the Western 
Church with her sister Orthodox Church, and for having im¬ 
plicitly denounced through his visit to Constantinople and to 
the Hagia Sophia, the haughty and inconsiderate attitude of the 
Roman legates towards the Oriental Churches. 


It was not anyone’s wish to cast doubt on the intentions of 
the officials of the Congregation, but we realized once more 
the chasm which separates us: two different mentalities, two 
different ways of looking at the same problem, and in particular, 
two divergent initial positions concerning the canonical legisla¬ 
tion to be followed. 

After citing the pertinent sections of the Decree on the 
Eastern Catholic Churches, the Synod statement continued: 

“It is in the light of these texts that we have claimed and 
defended our rights. 

“1. The Patriarch with his S)mod is supreme in his 
Church. Why then should he not enjoy this same authority 
with respect to his subjects transplanted outside the East, espe¬ 
cially when they themselves wish to remain faithful to their 
Rite and to their Patriarchate? The Orthodox Patriarchs exer¬ 
cise the same jurisdiction over their subjects who have migrated 
to other lands. In its past history, even before the time of the 
separation, the Patriarchate of Antioch has known cases of 
Melkite Exarchates and Catholicates established far beyond its 
territory. The Latin jurisdiction is exercised in the heart of 
the Eastern territories, for example, the Latin Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem. Why should this right be denied to our Patriarch? 
Why separate these Churches of the diaspora from their Father 
and Patriarch in order to subject them to the Congregation 
for the Eastern Churches? 

“2. The least we can say after Vatican H is that Cleri 
Sanctitate has been superseded by the concilar decrees, at least 
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on the sensitive and constitutional points which restore the 
authentic physiognomy of the Patriarchate. What would re¬ 
main of this physiognomy if the Patriarchate were dismem¬ 
bered and its historical and natural rights over more than half 
of its people denied? 

“3. The extension of the Patriarchal jurisdiction to the 
Melkites of the diaspora implies at most a personal jurisdiction 
that is subject to precise regulation by law, approved by His 
Holiness. Such legislation will take into account all the aspects 
of the problem. This patriarchal power would not encroach 
on the universal, territorial and personal jurisdiction of the 
Roman Pontiff. On the contrary, the Roman primacy will be 
more evident when it defends the traditional prerogatives of 
the Patriarchs. 

“4. The term aggregatus which defines the relations of 
the hierarchy of the diaspora with the Patriarchate of origin 
and which, for this reason, constitutes the core of this canonical 
debate, should be construed according to the innovative and 
reformative sense of the whole decree on the Eastern Catholic 
Churches. Any other interpretation, which would take ad¬ 
vantage of the fact that this term is a new one in canonical 
language, in order to restrict its meaning and its application, 
or to reduce it to a mere repetition of the prescriptions of canon 
380 of Cleri Sanctitate, would betray the spirit and the scope 
of the conciliar decree and would obstruct the salutary work 
initiated by Vatican II. 

“5. We are in a better position to evaluate the disastrous 
consequences of this obstruction. It means, in the case of the 
separation of the Church of the diaspora from its Mother 
Church, that the consequences would be disastrous for the 
future of Christianity in the Near East, in the Church of the 
diaspora itself, and for the future of ecumenism and the union 
of the Churches as well. These same considerations were cited 
in detail in repeated letters sent to His Holiness. These same 
considerations were in the mind of the Fathers of the Council 
when they adopted the decrees mentioned above.” 

In spite of everything, still nothing had been accomplished 
by the summer of 1970. At that time, the Patriarch wrote a 
letter that was published in the Annual Convention book of 
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the Melkites in the United States, Among other things, he said 
the following: 

“This has been a period of controversy and confusion, and 
the future of the Melkite community in the United States re¬ 
mains in doubt. It has a great and blessed future if it maintains 
and develops its distinctive traditions of faith and doctrine, of 
discipline and piety. It may seem small in numbers, but it has 
a potential impact of ideas and example upon the Latin Church 
in this country. If, however, the Melkite Church in the United 
States or elsewhere is assimilated to, or imitative of the Latin 
Church, it has no further reason for continued existence. 

“During the controversy over a successor to Bishop Najmy, 
it may have seemed that silencing of the debate was a part of 
peace and charity. Now it is clear that the discussion should 
have been even more widespread and open; we must never 
fear the truth. Silence, evasion, concealment of genuine dif¬ 
ferences do not serve either love or truth; in this case they 
have multiplied confusion. 

“Prior to the Second Vatican Council, the Eastern Catholic 
Churches had been obliged, as a condition for communion 
with the Holy Roman See and contrary to their rights and 
traditions, to seek Roman confirmation for the election of 
Bishops. The Council corrected this.,. The law and tradition 
of the Latin Church, at least in modem times, is that the 
Pope should name the bishops. The right of others to elect 
bishops, although nominally recognized in the Latin Code of 
Canon Law, has gradually disappeared. This has been a source 
of confusion for Eastern Catholics living among the Latins, 
but it cannot be too strongly insisted that Eastern bishops 
should not be named by the Pope, even though he retains the 
right to intervene in particular cases by way of exception. 

“Since the Council so often tells us Eastern Catholics to 
observe our traditional disciplines, many have validly insisted 
that the Patriarch and the Synod should move unilaterally, 
establish an Eparchy for the United States, and designate its 
bishop in accord with canon law. This is, in all cases, to be 
preferred to the Latin canon law, which, as the Council re¬ 
minds us, should not be followed to the disadvantage of our 
own usages. This is a strong argument, especially because we 
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must honestly and candidly state that the Roman Curia has 
taken no steps at all and has not encouraged us to take any 
steps, to implement the 1964 Decree on the Eastern Catholic 
Churches. It is nothing less than scandalous that this decree, 
alone among the decisions of the Council, has remained without 
implementation over these several years. How can we expect 
our Orthodox brethren to look upon us with respect if the clear 
intention of the Second Vatican Council is ignored, as so many 
other papal promises to Eastern Churches have been in the 
past... 

“Thus the Patriarch and his Synod have entered into 
negotiations with representatives of the Pope over many months. 
A compromise was reached, to the effect that jor this time 
only the choice of the Bishop would be made by the Roman 
See from among three names designated after consultation with 
the clergy and the people. In the future, it was agreed that the 
canonical norms affecting the Eastern Churches would be 
acknowledged and respected.” 

The choice of the Holy See and the Patriarch was Arch¬ 
bishop Joseph Tawil, Eparch of the Diocese of Newton for 
the Melkites in the United States. Archbishop Joseph has been 
ruling his Church for the past fifteen years, according to the 
precepts of St Ignatios the God-bearer of Antioch, and has 
proven to be a worthy Eparch for the diocese. A few years 
ago, it was felt both by the growing size of the diocese, as well 
as the vast geographical areas of the diocese (the territorial 
extent of ths United States), that an auxiliary Bishop be 
elected, to assist Archbishop Joseph in the multitudinous de¬ 
tails of watching over his dispersed flock. A very similar scenario 
has occurred, with different understandings of the canon laws, 
the jurisdiction of the Patriarch, patriarchal territories, and the 
relationship of the Melkite Bishops in this countrty with the 
Latin Bishops as well as with the Synod and Patriarch. At a 
meeting with the Melkite clergy in July 1984, Patriarch Maximos 
told them that once again Rome is insisting on appointing the 
auxiliary Bishop, while the Synod is insisting on electing one. 
The Patriarch wrote and presented his case in person to the 
Roman officials of the Sacred Congregation for the Eastern 
Churches. He was told that the temporary settlement reached 
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in 1970, with the Synod submitting three names to Rome, with 
Rome picking one of the three, or anyone else they so desired, 
was the only acceptable way. When the Patriarch told them 
that the settlement reached was to be only a temporary one, 
he was told that this temporary solution was now to become 
the rule and that until the revision of the Oriental Canon laws 
were complete, and promulgated by the Pope, no other actions 
could be considered. 

On April 3, 1986, the following news release was issued 
by the Office of Communications of the Melkite Diocese of 
Newton: “Pope John Paul II has named Father John A. Elya 
as auxiliary bishop to Archbishop Joseph E. Tawil of the 
Melkite Eparchy of Newton. The announcement was made in 
Washington by Archbishop Pio Laghi, apostolic pro-nuncio to 
the United States,” There was no mention of the Patriarch or 
the Holy Synod, no mention of the solemn declarations of 
Vatican II, such as: “The Churches of the East, as much as 
those of the West, have a full right and are duty bound to rule 
themselves .,.” (Paragraph 5 of the Decree on the Catholic 
Churches of the Eastern Rite). “The patriarchs with their 
synods are the highest authority for all business of the patri¬ 
archate ...(Paragraph 9). “By the name Eastern patriarch, 
is meant the bishop to whom belongs jurisdiction over all 
bishops, not excepting metropolitans, clergy and people of his 
own territory or rite, in accordance with canon law,..” 
(Paragraph 7). The ecumenical implications of this announce¬ 
ment have not yet been analyzed, but it would appear that 
fifteen years of dialogue between the Melkites and Rome have 
been wasted. 

The discussion of the election of a Bishop for the Melkites 
in the United States has been described in some detail. Unless 
the traditional rights of the Patriarch and his Synod are fully 
recognized and implemented, the ecumenical role of the Melkite 
Church in the reunion of Christendom will be totally useless. 
Either the Melkite Church will have to buckle down to Rome 
and take a Roman position in all instances of ecumenical 
dialogue, or else it will have to prove that it is a Church in 
communion with the Roman Church, but not under it. To do 
so the Melkite Church must show its independence from Rome 
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in all actions not related to the essential faith and morals they 
all share. Ecclesial independence, without outside interference, 
is the only way the Melkite Church can survive, if it wants to 
be true to its ethos and its roots. 


(2) Another example of living the life of Orthodoxy in 
communion with Rome concerns a married priesthood. It has 
been the continuous tradition of all the Eastern Churches to 
ordain married men to the priesthood, and to keep a sharp 
distinction between monks, who are always ceUbate, and the 
diocesan priests, who are usually married. This hallowed tradi¬ 
tion was abrogated only at the end of the last century, and only 
for those Eastern Catholics who came to this country to seek 
a better way of life. A letter from the then Secretary of the 
Sacred Oriental Congregation in 1934, Cardinal Sincere, typifies 
the thinking of that era: “This regulation (an enforced celibate 
clergy) arose, not new, but anew, from the peculiar conditions 
of the Ruthenian population in the U.S. There it represents an 
immigrant element and a minority, and it could not, therefore, 
pretend to maintain there its own customs and traditions which 
are in contrast with those which are the legitimate customs and 
traditions of Catholicism in the United States, and much less 
to have there a clergy which could be the source of painful 
perplexity or scandal to the majority of American Catholics.” 
That the situation has not change can be seen in a letter written 
by Pope Paul VI to His Beatitude Patriarch Maximos V, dated 
October 31, 1977. “We wish to assure the Melkite Pastors 
that questions concerning the life and progress of their Church 
are felt by the common Father as his own. There is no doubt 
that among these questions there is that of the preservation of 
the spiritual, liturgical and canonical traditions of the Melkites 
in the communities which are outside the patriarchal territory 
itself... Specifically in the matter of the married clergy, we 
know that it touches on an extremely delicate point, one of 
the current practices of the Latin Church. It appeared to us— 
to Ourself and to the Holy See in general—that the discipline 
of the celibate priesthood must remain unchanged in the Latin 
Church. This is because we are convinced of its deep meaning 
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and its usefulness for the Church—without, on the other hand, 
prejudicing the different tradition of the Eastern Church. In 
those areas where the Latin Church has been established for 
centuries, it is understandable that the presence of married 
Eastern priests, constituting a rather unusual and new fact, 
poses some delicate problems for the Latin Rite communities. 
This is why the Holy See, as Your Beatitude has been informed 
from time to time, has decided on this particular point to sus¬ 
pend the application of the general principle of the preservation 
of the traditions proper to the Eastern communities outside 
their patriarchal territories. This has been decided not for the 
Melkite Church only, but also for other communities which 
would have liked to apply it in all its extent even in territories 
not comprised within their patriarchate. Thus the Melkite 
hierarchy might as well make its own these concerns which, 
for the good of all the Church, have been those of the 
Holy See.” 

Although the Melkite Church had three married priests 
serving in the United States, the matter was brought to a 
head when a married man was ordained to the priesthood by 
His Beatitude, Patriarch Maximos V in May, 1977. An un¬ 
named Vatican spokesman charged: “Having been ordained 
in the Middle East, as a few others have who continue to reside 
and operate in the Middle East, it was thought that these rev¬ 
erend gentlemen would not be assigned to serve in the Eparchy 
of Newton. In so far as they were to be assigned to service in 
this Eparchy, their ordination was illicit.” The Patriarch was 
moved to respond. “Ordinarily, it would have been preferable 
to ignore such abusive, erroneous, and confused comments,” 
said a spokesman for the Patriarch. He continued, “They sug¬ 
gest, however, that His Beatitude has celebrated the sacrament 
of Holy Orders illicitly on three occasions. Thus they are of the 
gravest affront to the person of the Patriarch of Antioch, to 
Archbishop Tawil, in whose Eparchy the priests exercise their 
sacred ministry, and worst of all, to the priests themselves and 
their families.” Patrtiarch Maximos V further added, “The 
Patriarch wishes to make the following points clear, as he re¬ 
affirms that the Melkite Church of Antioch acts and has acted 
in full communion with the Church of Rome. First, no agree- 
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ment, undertaking, or condition was accepted by the Patriarch 
and his Synod, or by the Eparch of Newton, as a requirement 
for the recent establishment of the Eparchy by which the 
ordination of married men to the order of presbyters in or for 
the United States could be considered unlawful or illicit in any 
way. Such a condition would have been a grave violation of 
the traditions of the Church and of the solemn affirmations of 
the Second Vatican Council.... Second, the repetitious asser¬ 
tion that the ministry of Eastern married priests is somehow 
pastorally undesirable in the United States or in North America 
is completely unfounded. There are hundreds upon hundreds 
of married Orthodox and other Eastern priests in North Amer¬ 
ica. They are rightly held in the highest esteem for their 
ministry and for their family life, not only by their own faithful 
but also by the Latin Catholics who know them.... It is un¬ 
believable that nameless minor officials of the Roman Curia 
should publicly harass this ancient Church of Antioch, which 
venerates St Peter as its first bishop and where the Apostle 
Paul installed presbyters (Acts 14; 21-23). But our principle 
concern, and one which weighs heavily on our conscience, is 
that the subversion of the Eastern discipline of a married 
presbyterate will deprive us of priests and lead to a lessening 
of the proclamation of the Gospel and the celebration of the 
Holy Mysteries,” 

This question has still not been resolved. The five mar¬ 
ried priests now serving in the Eparchy are held in limbo. 
They have not officially been given pastoral assignments. 
Whenever the question has been raised, the answer has been 
that (1) the Patriarch and his Synod are still dialoguing with 
Rome, and are waiting a resolution to the problem, or (2) they 
have to wait until the new Canon Law for the Oriental Churches 
is promulgated. In ecumenical meetings with the Orthodox, one 
question is always asked; Why has Rome forbidden the Melkites 
to live according to their traditions, and if this is what is meant 
by being in communion with the Church of Rome, then will 
all the other Orthodox traditions go the same way? Can the 
Eastern Churches’ tradition of married clergy have any in¬ 
fluence on the Latin Church’s handling of their married 
deacons? A deacon is a cleric, having received the sacred order 
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of ordination to the diaconate by the laying on of the Bishop’s 
hands. Are their wives to be excluded from parish activities, 
and their children made fun of, or even excluded from the 
local parochial school? This has happened to the few married 
Eastern presbyters serving in the United States. Thus, to re¬ 
emphasize, the major ecumenical role of the Melkites is to live 
the fullness of Orthodoxy in communion with Rome, to set an 
example to the Roman Church of what it means to live in 
communion with their sister Churches, the Orthodox. Accept¬ 
ing different traditions such as married priests is only one 
such step. 


(3) The third example to be discussed, and in which 
the Melkite Church must play an essential ecumenical role, is 
the openness of the Church to all who want to express their 
faith the way they do. Up until Vatican II, those who entered 
into full communion with the Catholic Church could only be 
accepted into the Roman Catholic Church if they came from 
one of the Protestant denominations or were non-Christian. 
Those from the Eastern Orthodox Churches had a choice of 
retaining their own rite or of joining the Roman rite. This 
ruling affected Melkites in this country: they could not go out 
and preach the Gospel and their vision of Christianity, because 
if they did stir up the soul of the “catechumen,” they could 
not accept him unless he happened to be an Antiochian Ortho¬ 
dox. All others had to be turned over to the nearest Roman 
Catholic Church. Since Vatican II, this situation has eased with 
the Decree on the Eastern Churches, paragraph #4: “Finally 
each and every Catholic, as also the baptized member of every 
non-Catholic Church or community who enters into the full¬ 
ness of Catholic communion, should everywhere retain his 
proper rite, cherish it, and observe it to the best of his ability. 
This rule does not deny the right whereby persons, com¬ 
munities, or areas may in special cases have recourse to the 
Apostolic See, which, as the supreme judge of interchurch rela¬ 
tions, will directly or through other authoritis, meet the needs 
of the occasion in an ecumenical spirit and issue opportune 
directives, decrees or prescripts.” 
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In general, since Vatican II, converts can be received 
by the Melkite Churches, and a number have already joined 
the faith community. However, this does not fully apply to 
Roman Catholics who feel at home in the spirituality of the 
Melkite Church, since they require a “transfer of rite.” This is 
a process whereby an individual changes his status as a mem¬ 
ber of one of the particular Churches which constitute the 
Catholic Church, to join another of the particular Churches. 
The major problem with this results when Roman Catholics 
want to serve as presbyters in the Melkite Church. The Holy 
See has in the past been accustomed to grant an indult of 
“change of rite” to those who desired it for reasonable causes. 
However, in 1977 a ruling was issued from Rome entitled 
“Guidelines for the Transfer of Rite Cases.” It states that the 
Holy See is not accustomed to grant a change of rite, but only 
an indult which allows a candidate to receive sacred ordina¬ 
tion and to exercise his ministry as though he belonged to the 
Latin rite. 

This ruling can only be considered as against ecumenism. 
For the past twelve years, fourteen candidates have been or¬ 
dained to the sacred priesthood by Archbishop Joseph, all of 
whom were originally Roman Catholic. The above ruling in¬ 
dicates none of these priests are authentically Melkite priests, 
but are Latin Rite priests, serving in the Melkite Eparchy at 
the continued will of the local Latin Rite hierarch, and that 
they could be pulled away at any time if the local Latin Rite 
hierarch so desires. This seems to be an extreme example of 
Roman paternalism. Just as the Roman Church sends mis¬ 
sionaries to Latin American countries for a few years to help 
out the local hierarchs and diocese, so they also graciously 
lend us their priests. This simply means that priests in this 
situation are not really full members of the Eparchy, and if 
the Holy Spirit moves the Melkite Synod one day to elect 
one of these dedicated priests to be a Bishop, such an election 
would be unacceptable, since the priest is not a Melkite. These 
men have made a total commitment to serve the Church as 
Melkites, and they have no desire to serve as Roman Catholic 
clergy. If they were forced to return to the Roman Catholic 
diocese, it would be to the detriment of the spiritual life of the 
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priest, to his prayer life and to his conscience. In a study en¬ 
titled “Transfer of Rite: Some Theological Reflections,” pub¬ 
lished by the Damascene Society in 1984, the Rev Aidan J. 
Kavanagh, O.S.B., traces the origin of transfer of rite to the 
developing concept in Latin canonical legislation concerning 
the Eastern Catholic Churches of a confusion between Church 
and ‘rite’ and between ‘rite’ and Church. He states that this 
confusion amounts to a fatal equivocation on what the Church 
is—an equivocation which affects everything such a Church is 
obliged by the Gospel to do. The question is whether the 
Church Catholic is a single Church containing a variety of 
‘rites,’ or whether the Church Catholic is a Communion of 
Churches. Roman polity, at least since the Middle Ages, has 
supported the first formulation of the question. Eastern polity 
the second. Fr Kavanagh continues by stating that if ±ose 
Eastern Churches in communion with Rome connive in this 
polity by submitting to the requirements of obtaining “transfer 
of rite” dispensations from an office of the Roman synodal 
government, those same Churches must necessarily fail in their 
ecumenical ministry both to the Roman Church and the Ortho¬ 
dox Churches. He goes on to state that St Ignatios of Antioch’s 
classical doctrine, . where the Bishop is, there is the Church 
Catholic,” is thereby fatally qualified. How can the Church 
through its bishop call presbyters and deacons to its service 
under doubt that such persons will be permitted by some office 
of another Church, of another Rite, to accept the Orders they 
are called to? Fr Kavanagh concludes that such a situation 
cannot be allowed to continue. Every recourse open in Latin 
canon law seems to have been taken, but to no effect. Extraor¬ 
dinary means therefore seem to be necessary in order (1) to 
preserve the Church of Antioch in its Eparchy of Newton from 
slipping into a mere ethnic curiosity, and (2) to foster that 
Church’s healthy communion with the Roman See. What is 
proposed is that relations between the two Apostolic Sees be 
normalized as follows: 

1. The See of Antioch must in the future conceive and 
refer to itself as a Church rather than a “rite.” 

2. The Patriarch and his Synod, together with the 
Eparchy of Newton, should declare its policy on the way by 
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which the Church of Antioch will proceed in accepting into 
itself persons from other Churches within its ecumene. This 
policy should be worked out and then presented with ecu¬ 
menical firmness and courtesy to the Roman pontiff and his 
Holy Synod at the highest level, i.e., patriarch to patriarch, for 
the preservation of the tranquility of the Churches of God. 

3. On the basis of this policy, the Church of Antioch 
should then proceed to ordain its clergy according to its own 
canons and traditions, and to place those clergy throughout its 
eparchies and exarchates, as the Church itself sees fit. 

4. “Transfer of rite” cases should be handled not as 
legal processes but as matters of ecumenical courtesy between 
Churches. The phrase itself should never be used. 

5. No one should be ordained for the Church of Antioch 
without being in communion with it and under its jurisdiction. 

Finally, it cannot be stressed sufficiently that the ecclesi- 
ological principles upon which the above recommendations rest, 
lie in the common tradition shared equally among those 
Churches which rejoice in catholic orthodoxy, both east and 
west. It is in the face of this tradition that current Roman 
legislation and practice concerning “transfer of rite” are dis¬ 
covered to be untraditional, abnormal, and productive of 
severe irregularities in the ecumene obtaining between the 
Roman Church and its sister Churches of the East. In such a 
situation, tactical adjustments cannot succeed unless a strategic 
restoration of normalcy in the relations between the Churches 
is first accomplished. 

One final ecumenical point should be mentioned. There 
are a number of Roman Catholics who have asked for and 
received ordination to the presbyterate from Eastern Orthodox 
Bishops. In the God appointed time, when the two Churches 
are back together in full communion, will these individuals 
still have to ask for “transfer of rite” before they can serve 
the Orthodox Church? 
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V. What then is the ultimate goal, the final 

vision of Melkite ecumenism? 

In a book written by the Melkite Archbishop of Raalbeck, 
Elias Zoghby (which is little known in this country since it 
has not yet been translated into English), the author makes 
the point that “the Eastern Catholic or Uniate Churches 
suffer from being the result of a double schism. They were 
involved in the Great Schism of the eleventh century that led 
to the separation of the Roman Catholic and Orthodox Churches, 
and then again they were the result of a schism that separated 
them from their mother Church, the Orthodox. This latter 
schism has condemned them to live and to die outside the 
Church that has given them their faith in Jesus Christ, and 
that has suffered martyrdom for many centuries, in order to 
transmit this faith intact from generation to generation. This 
Orthodox Church, our Mother Church, has given us Eastern 
Catholics our theological, liturgical, ascetical and monastic 
patrimony, a patrimony lived and developed by it throughout 
the centuries, and whose treasures are still being called upon 
by the East as well as by the West. This Orthodox Church, our 
Mother Church, is poor according to world standards and 
carries its treasure in a clay vessel, just as its founder Jesus 
Christ carried His divinity in fragile human flesh. This same 
Orthodox Church, our Mother Church, has taught us to be 
indulgent and human, just as Jesus Christ was. It has taught 
us to be less juridical and more attuned to the weaknesses of 
the human flesh, how always to seek a human solution to then- 
weaknesses, by the principle of Economia.” 


This is the cornerstone of Melkite ecumenism: to relive 
the fullness of our faith; to act as Orthodox as the Orthodox, 
if not more so; to do this in its totality, while remaining in 
communion with the Roman Church. The only way we can 
justify our existence is to live the full authenticity of Orthodox 
traditions so as to be able to set an example for the reunion of 
the Churches, East and West. Looking at our existential situa- 
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tion today, however, as briefly reviewed above, we seem to 
have lost the only reason we had to justify our continued 
existence since we seem to have been forced gradually, and step 
by step, to give up what has identified us as a Church. Whether 
we like it or not, we have become a “rite.” The Ukrainian 
Major Archbishop, Patriarch Slypyj, had reason to state at 
the end of one of the sessions of Vatican II: “Have pity on 
us, my brothers, we who are easterners in the Catholic 
Church.” One of our major difficulties is that some of our 
Church leaders do not feel the pain of our separation, and see 
no reason to change the status quo. They are not bothered by 
being subject to the Oriental Congregation. Their sacerdotal 
formation was primarily Latin, many of them continued their 
education in Rome, and gradually they have become spiritually 
and intellectually Latinized, integrated into the Roman men¬ 
tality and follow Roman Canon Law. Most importantly, they 
no longer feel the pain of being separated from the Orthodox 
Church. Until this situation can be reversed, there can be no 
future for the Uniate Churches. Only when we totally accept 
that we are Orthodox, and spiritually and intellectually live 
the life of Orthodoxy, only then can we witness to Roman 
Catholicism what living with Orthodoxy means. Only then can 
we prepare the way for the day when “all may be one.” At 
present, we are like John the Baptist, “the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness: prepare the way of the Lord.” If, by the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, we can accomplish our own renewal and a 
return to our roots, to live the fulness of life in Orthodoxy and 
thus to prepare the way for reunion, then and only then can 
we pray like Simeon: “Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace according to Thy word....” Then we must 
disappear, returning to our Mother Church, asking their pardon 
for having offended them and left them when their needs were 
great. We ask this in Jesus Christ, Our Lord, to whom belongs 
all glory, honor and worship, together with the Father who is 
without beginning, and His all Holy, Good and Life-giving 
Spirit, now and ever and unto ages of ages. Amen. 
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The Melkite Patriarchate: 
Paradoxes of a Vocation 
An initial response to Father Khairallah 


John Meyendorff 


The North American continent today serves as home for 
the largest number of “Eastern Catholics” anywhere. The largest 
body is the Ukrainian Catholic Church, but there are also several 
“Ruthenian” (or Carpatho-Russian) dioceses, as well as 
Maronites and “Melkites.” The latter two groups have their 
roots in the Middle East, and, due to immigration from these 
war-torn regions, are increasing in numbers. It is important for 
the Orthodox Church to take their presence seriously and to 
reflect upon the exact role they play—or might play—in our 
dialogue with Rome and, indeed, in the overall issue of Chris¬ 
tian unity in the contemporary world, particularly in America, 
where theological and ecclesiological questions are often com¬ 
pounded with peculiar sociological, ethnic and political factors, 
unknown, or irrelevant in the Old World. 

For understandable historical reasons—which are rather 
clearly spelled-out in the article by Fr Khairallah, published in 
this issue of the St Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly—tear and 
defensiveness are present, more often than not, in relations be¬ 
tween the Orthodox and those whom they call the “Uniates.” 
There were objections voiced, particularly by Greek church¬ 
men, against the very presence of any “Uniate” in Orthodox- 
Roman Catholic dialogues. Whether Uniates belong or not in 
such dialogues (Fr Khairallah himself seems to doubt it, p. 195), 
it is quite unfortunate that in this free country, where neither 
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the king of Poland, nor the Austrian emperor, nor the French 
Jesuits, nor the Tsar, nor the Soviet Government, nor anyone 
else is attempting to force their hand in one way or another, as 
they did do in the Old World, the Orthodox and the Eastern 
Catholics remain so much estranged from each other. 

Among the “Eastern Catholics,” the Melkites^ occupy a 
particular position, primarily for historical reasons. Their exist¬ 
ence as a group united with Rome is relatively recent and is 
the result of a series of conflicts within the patriarchate of 
Antioch following the death of the Arab-speaking Patriarch 
Macarius III Zaim (1647-72). In addition to personal and 
political enmities and several “double,” competing elections, the 
issue of whether the patriarch should be Greek-speaking or 
Arab-speaking began to play a major role. In 1724, Constan¬ 
tinople recognized the election of the Greek Patriarch Silvester I, 
while his Arab competitor Athanasius IV—with support from 
French Government agents and the Latin clergy (also French)— 
accepted union with Rome.® This recent and primarily, “polit¬ 
ical” schism, involving little theological or doctrinal convictions, 
did not prevent the “Melkite” patriarchate from preserving the 
Orthodox liturgy and ethos practically intact, although its clergy 
was generally receiving a thoroughly Latin education. At 
present—and particularly since Vatican 11—many circles within 
the Melkite Church are eager to reestablish their “Eastern” 
identity, and, as Fr Khairallah writes, “to witness to Orthodoxy 
within Roman Catholicism... to live the fullness of Ortho¬ 
doxy ... in communion with Rome” (p. 195). Such is the es¬ 
sential background. 

It is, indeed, wonderful that Fr Khairallah sends his 
comments for publication in an Orthodox periodical. The point 

^One can guess that the term ’'Melkites,” or "the emperor’s people," needs 
an explanation for the benefit of some of our readers. It comes from Melek, which 
in Semitic languages stands for "king" or "emperor." It began to be used in a 
derogatory fashion by the opponents of the Fourth Ecumenical Council of Chal- 
cedon (451 A.D.), to designate the Orthodox supporters of the Council because 
they were associated with the unpopular imperial government of Constantinople. 
It is adopted today as a convenient way of distinguishing Arab-speaking Christians 
in union with Rome and using the Byzantine ("imperial") liturgy, from other 
"Uniate" groups: Maronites, Chaldeans, etc. 

^The Orthodox patriarchate of Antioch was henceforth occupied by Greeks 
until the election of an Arab, Meletios IV Dumani in 1898. 
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of view which he expresses has repeatedly appeared in Melkite 
publications, and was endorsed by some Melkite prelates, in¬ 
cluding the late Patriarch Maximus IV and Archbishop Tawil. 
It obviously provokes reservations both within the Melkite 
patriarchate and in Rome. But the Orthodox have hardly heard 
of the debate. They must become aware of it, because it in¬ 
volves brothers and sisters in Christ, whose aspirations, con¬ 
victions and spiritual life are so close to their own, and also 
because the issues under discussion—particularly ecclesiology— 
focus on the main points of the Orthodox-Roman Catholic 
dialogue in general, and on some internal problems of Orthodox 
ecclesiastical structure as weU. 

But the publication of the article in the St Vladimir’s 
Theological Quarterly also implies the author’s desire to obtain 
direct comments from the Orthodox side. The article itself and 
the comments which follow must, therefore, serve as an in¬ 
troduction to further exchanges on the major issues involved- 
issues which are not of local or “Antiochian” interest only,® but 
concern the faith and the polity of the universal Church. The 
dialogue must continue further not only on the theological level, 
or the level of ecclesiastical and ecumenical diplomacy, but 
also, and primarily, on the level of the faith itself, its pastoral 
and practical applications. 

Of course, from the very start, the dialogue must be frank 
and candid. In any case, this is the spirit in which the present 
author has written the comments below. He might have mis¬ 
understood Fr Khairallah on certain points, and would welcome 
response and correction. All the questions raised, are funda¬ 
mental to a true understanding between the Orthodox and the 
Melkites. If satisfactory answers can be found, real ecumenical 
progress would be made. 


1 . 

The first question arises from Fr Khairallah’s claim that 
the one major role to be played by the Melkite Church is “to 

®In the past few years, a local dialogue involving the Melkites and the 
Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese of North America has been held in Massachusetts, 
with solid ground work being laid for further discussion. 
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witness to Orthodoxy within Roman Catholicism” (p. 195), 
and the statement of Patriarch Maximus IV; “The Melkite 
Greek Catholic Church is the Greek Orthodox Church of 
Antioch, Alexandria and Jerusalem, in communion with Rome” 
(p. 191). Fr Khairallah does not see any contradiction between 
such statements by himself and Patriarch Maximus on the one 
hand, and the “sincere declaration of Catholic belief” by the 
Melkite synod, “their joyful attachment” to the primacy of 
the pope, and “their total submission to his authority” (p. 201) 
on the other. It does appear that, in his understanding, the issue 
is really not one of faith, but concerns only the policies 
of the Roman Congregation of the Eastern Churches, which, 
since Vatican I (cf. p. 194), infringes upon the legitimate rights 
of the Melkite patriarchate. 

Is this position tenable? 

All Eastern Christians in union with Rome follow basically 
(at least this is our understanding) the faith and the ecclesias¬ 
tical model accepted at the Council of Florence (1438-39). 
Although that council did not challenge the liturgical and 
disciplinary traditions of the East (thus giving them tacit recog¬ 
nition), it required the Easterner’s consent to four doctrinal 
points, anathematizing opponents. The four points, contained 
in the decree Laetentur Caeli (July 6, 1439) are the following: 

(1) The least controversial issue of all, concerning the 
eucharistic bread: both “leavened” and “unleavened” bread 
are suitable for sacramental use. 

(2) A formal endorsement of the Latin theology of the 
Procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son 
“as from one principle” (tanquam ab uno principio); there is 
no requirement for the Easterners to add Filioque to the creed, 
but the Latin addition is declared to have been made “legit¬ 
imately and reasonably” (licite ac rationabiliter), which implies 
that it was doctrinally and canonically justified. 

(3) A detailed definition of Purgatory, in strict accord¬ 
ance with the dominant medieval Latin legalistic conception of 
salvation, and with the addition that the souls of the unbaptized 
“descend immediately to hell” {mox in infernum descendere). 

(4) A statement about the Roman Primacy, drafted 
specifically to placate not only the Greeks, but also contemporary 
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Western “conciliarism” (i.e., the idea that the pope shares his 
power with the ecumenical council); the decree proclaims that 
the Roman Pontiff is “the head of the whole Church, the Father 
and Teacher of all Christians,” and that to him “was given full 
power {plena potestas) to feed, to rule and to govern the 
universal Church.” 

It is true that in order to alleviate the reluctance shown 
by the Greek delegates at Florence, the decree also prescribes 
that the papal power be exercised “in accordance with the acts 
of the ecumenical councils and the holy canons.” This reserva¬ 
tion is, indeed, a possible foundation for the relative autonomy 
enjoyed by the “Uniate” Eastern Churches, However, one won¬ 
ders whether it continues to have any real significance in the 
light of the decrees of Vatican I on the infallibility of the 
Roman Pontiff and, particularly, on the “immediate jurisdic¬ 
tion” of the pope over all the members of the Universal Church. 
These decrees were, of course, qualified by Vatican II, in its 
affirmations on conciliarity and episcopal collegiality; but they 
were also formally reaffirmed (and signed) by the representa¬ 
tives of the Eastern Churches united with Rome. 

In this context, one can also question the importance at¬ 
tributed by Fr Khairallah to the title “patriarch of the West,” 
occasionally used by the Roman Pontiff (cf. p. 200). This title— 
which would imply a certain geographic and cultural limitation 
of the papal jurisdiction—never corresponded to any historical 
reality. There was indeed, from the fifth to the eleventh centuries, 
a “Roman patriarchate” in the sense in which the term “patri¬ 
archate” was used in the East. This patriarchate comprised not 
the entire West but a restricted area, where the pope consecrated 
regional metropolitans, following their election by their local 
churches. This area included the so-called “suburbicarian” di¬ 
oceses of Central and Southern Italy, and the three islands of 
Sicily, Corsica and Sardinia. Never during that period did the 
pope act as a “patriarch,” confirming episcopal elections in 
Northern Italy, Gaul, Spain, or Northern Africa. Regional 
“patriarchates” (Milan, Arles, Toledo, Carthage) were in the 
making in those regions, although they later disappeared. The 
gradual extension and strengthening of Roman authority and 
jurisdictional power, as it began to be promoted, for instance. 
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by the see of Canterbury in England (seventh century), or the 
mission of St Boniface in Germany (early eighth century), was 
clearly based not on a “regional,” “Latin” or “patriarchal” con¬ 
ception of the papacy, but on the idea of universal primacy. It 
is that conception which Pope Nicholas I (858-867) tried (and 
failed) to impose upon Byzantium, and which was formally 
put into effect by the German “reformed” papacy of Gregory 
VII. Some western resistance to it—under the form known as 
“conciliarism,” and later “Gallicanism”—did not subside until 
the nineteenth century. 


The above remarks are simply meant to explain the reac¬ 
tions of both the Roman authorities and the Orthodox to the 
type of claims expressed by some Melkite churchmen today and 
described by Fr Khairallah: 

(1) There exists a Roman ecclesiology, going back to 
much earlier times than the Council of Trent.* It affirms the 
divine establishment of a Petrine See with a universal mission, 
implies doctrinal and disciplinary centralization as a norm, 
whereas the existing “autonomies” are only concessions to local 
needs; today’s reactions of the Curia are in full conformity with 
that conception. 

(2) The Orthodox find it hard to understand that the 
“Orthodox faith” can be maintained by patriarchs and bishops 
accepting and signing the Councils of Florence and Vatican II 
(as weU as Vatican I, since it was formally reaffirmed by 
Vatican II). 


II. 

The major issue which Fr Khairallah sees in respect to 
the Melkites in America, is that Rome refuses to allow the 
Melkite patriarch and his synod to administer American com¬ 
munities as a part of his patriarchate, but instead appoints an 
“Apostolic exarch,” answering only to Rome and coordinating 

<lt is true, however, that this ecclesiology was greatly strengthened by the 
Counterreformation, so that the ’’Uniates” were more and more seen only as a 
“rite.” Cf. E. Lanne, quoted by Khairallah, p, 193. 
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his activities and disciplinary practices with the other Roman 
Catholic bishops in America (pp. 197-198). The author sees 
Rome’s insistence on this matter as an infringement on the 
rights of an “Eastern” church, and he directly refers to the 
“Orthodox patriarchs” who “exercise jurisdiction over their 
subjects who have migrated to other lands” (p. 203). He sees 
the (Uniate) See of Antioch as a “Church,” distinct from 
Roman Catholicism, even claiming its particular ecumene, with 
universal jurisdiction over all its members and accepting new 
members everywhere (p. 214). Relations with Rome would be 
relations of “communion,” as “between two Apostolic Sees.” 

There is no doubt that this scheme is offered bona fide, 
and that it presents the established Roman ecclesiology with a 
challenge, which directly involves the possibility of Union with 
Orthodoxy (provided the other doctrinal issues are solved). In¬ 
deed, what Fr Khairallah proposes is that Rome accept an in¬ 
terpretation of its primacy in terms of moral authority and 
renounce the notion of “universal jurisdiction” sanctioned by 
Vatican I. One cannot doubt that such a step, if ever it was 
taken by Rome, would mean immediate progress towards unity. 

But there is another aspect of Fr Khairallah’s scheme which 
is hardly acceptable in terms of Orthodox ecclesiology. It is 
true indeed that today most Orthodox autocephalous churches 
de facto administer their respective “diasporas,” acting as if 
they were distinct churches “in communion” with each other, 
but otherwise totally independent. America is the best example 
of this. However, no one in Orthodoxy (to my knowledge) con¬ 
siders this situation to be normal. The present state of affairs 
originated in 1921, when the then existing Orthodox canonical 
unity in America under a single hierarchy was broken apart, 
largely as a result of the chaos following the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion. Today, fortunately, the Orthodox Church—through the 
voices and actions of its highest authorities (unfortunately not 
as effective as they should be!)—struggles to restore canonical 
norms. Already in 1872, the Council of Constantinople labelled 
with the term “phyletism”—a new heresy!—the system accord¬ 
ing to which ethnic groups constitute distinct church jurisdic¬ 
tions on the same territory. The Patriarchate of Moscow, in 
the preamble to the Tomos granting autocephaly to the Ortho- 
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dox Church in America, specifically proclaimed its action to 
be a step in the direction of normal canonical unity. More re¬ 
cently, the Patriarch of Antioch, Ignatius IV, in a letter to 
Metropolitan Theodosius of America, also proclaimed the com¬ 
mitment of the See of Antioch to work for united Orthodoxy 
in America, under one episcopate.^ Examples could be easily 
multiplied. The Orthodox churches are sometimes at odds con¬ 
cerning the means and procedures by which canonical unity 
should be restored, after it was broken in the unprecedented 
and unforeseen circumstances of American immigration history 
and peculiar religious sociology, but they do not disagree on 
the principle that there should be one church in each place. 

What is particularly controversial is Fr Khairallah’s use 
of quotations from St Ignatius of Antioch, as if the above prin¬ 
ciple were not self-evident to St Ignatius himself and the Church 
of his time: one church and one eucharistic assembly in each 
place, presided by the local bishop. This was also the point in 
St Paul’s concern with the situation of the Church in Corinth, 
where Jewish and Gentile converts intended to hold separate 
church assemblies, eager to preserve “their own” respective 
traditions (I Cor 1:10-17)! 

This does not mean, of course, that all pluralism should 
disappear; that different liturgies, different languages and a vari¬ 
ety of equally legitimate traditions should not be preserved— 
and even institutionally guaranteed. But the local reality and 
local witness of One Church must have priority over these con¬ 
cerns for legitimate variety. There is real danger—and even 
ecclesiological heresy—when concerns for particularity create 
structures of “dis-unity.”® The present author must confess that 
he understands the position of Rome, wanting to maintain in 
America the image of a united Roman Catholic witness and 
discipline—including, of course, the Melkites—in the face of a 
confused and relativistic society. Actually, the problem is not 
this Roman concern for unity per se, but also the content and 
the truth of what is being maintained and witnessed to—for 
instance, celibate priesthood. 

®Text in The Orthodox Church, Febr. 1986. 

®Cf. John Meyendorff, Catholicity and the Church, Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1984. 
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in. 

Indeed, one cannot but welcome the Decree on the Catholic 
Churches of the Eastern Rite (Vatican II, 1964) when it states 
that those churches “have a full right and are duty bound to 
rule themselves, each in accordance with its own established 
discipline.” However, the whole context of the Council still 
implies that all disciplines and customs of local or regional 
churches, are to be envisaged in the light of the One Catholic 
Tradition, which alone can give them legitimacy. The Roman 
Catholics and the Orthodox do not disagree on this principle, 
although they do disagree as to the locus of that One Catholic 
Tradition, as to its exact content, and as to the authority which 
maintains it. 

It is clear that the issue of priestly celibacy is seen by the 
Roman Church as related to that One Tradition, i.e., ontolog- 
ically, to Christian spirituality and faith. This was already 
evident in the decretals of the popes of the fourth century. It 
was a belief which the popes, already then, held as true, and 
which, in the West, was greatly strengthened later on by the 
theology of St Augustine, becoming a motto of most reformist 
movements (e.g., the Cluniacs of the tenth and eleventh cen¬ 
turies). Because the Roman See has maintained this position 
for so many centuries—not, simply, as a “local” discipline, but 
claiming it to be a universal Christian norm, and using its 
primatial “full power” to impose it—it is unlikely that it will 
be able to adopt the “other,” i.e., the Eastern tradition, as 
equally normative. The statements of the present pope, John 
Paul II, are there to enlighten us on this matter. I may be 
wrong, but it seems to me that only a radical and fundamental 
change of attitude could allow for the coexistence, within a 
society as important and influential as American society, of 
both married and unmarried Catholic priests in the same Roman 
Catholic communion, some exceptions (e.g., for converts from 
Protestantism) notwithstanding. 

The problem once again is not one of “local” tradition, 
but of truth vs. error. The “error” I am speaking about is not 
of course celibate priesthood as such—which has always existed 
as a blessed personal option—but the legalistic disciplinary im- 
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position of celibacy as a norm. The acceptance of married 
Melkite priests in America would inevitably make celibacy de 
facto optional, with no long term possibility of closing that 
option to priests of the Latin rite. The age-long Roman Catholic 
attitude involving not only Roman authority, but indeed the 
psychological attitude of the laity as well, is involved here. In 
the light of all this, again I understand the Roman reluctance 
to yield before the demands of a small group of Melkites; al¬ 
though, of course, I believe that the discipline of the Orthodox 
Church in this matter is the right one (i.e., ordination to the 
priesthood of men married once, without possibility of re¬ 
marriage even for widowers). If Rome is ever to yield on this 
point, it will not be because the Melkite will defend “their own” 
Tradition, but because it will discover that the Orthodox dis¬ 
cipline is truly that of the Catholic Church. 


Can the Melkite Church play the role of a “bridge” be¬ 
tween Roman Catholicism and Orthodoxy? It certainly can—by 
raising the right questions and presenting clear challenges. Much 
less feasible would be for an entire “church” or an individual 
to pretend to be really “Orthodox in communion with Rome.” 
Recourse to mythology—e.g., the idea of Rome being a “Western 
Patriarchate,” which has never been a reality in the past and 
would hardly be an acceptable and realistic concept for today- 
does not really help. Contemporary Orthodox “autocephalism” 
is hardly normality either. There is a clear difference between 
the ancient systems of church polity (either the system of “pro¬ 
vincial” independence, sanctioned by the Council of Nicaea, 
or the greater centralization around a few major centers, 
frequently referred to as “patriarchates,” which developed later) 
and the system of self-sufficient “autocephalies,” which unfor¬ 
tunately, and only de facto, prevails in contemporary Orthodoxy, 
with each autocephalous church establishing “jurisdictions” any¬ 
where in the world. This latter model is precisely what the 
Orthodox today are attempting to overcome by returning (in¬ 
deed!) to St Ignatius of Antioch and his insistence on eucharistic 
and episcopal unity in each place; and also, eventually, by re¬ 
covering an authentic concept of “primacy,” which would be 
a service to all without in any way diminishing the “catholic 
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fullness present in each local church and excluding any notion 
of ‘universal jurisdiction.’ 

Actually, in the case of the Melkites in America, Rome 
claims to be providing precisely such a “service.” It does so, 
however, in its own peculiar way which would be unacceptable 
to the Orthodox, not only because it is based on the Vatican I 
doctrine of Roman “immediate jurisdiction” everywhere, but 
because it also implies the acceptance of unacceptable doctrines 
(including not only the above-mentioned decrees of Florence, 
but also the decree on the Immaculate Conception of Mary, 
and others). If Roman “jurisdiction” did not have such major 
doctrinal implications, it would be quite an attractive alter¬ 
native to the internal conflicts and “phyletism” so characteristic 
of contemporary historic Orthodoxy. Fr Khairallah’s proposals 
to import such historic weaknesses into the Roman Catholic 
communion are not a viable way of making the Melkite Church 
a “bridge” between Rome and Orthodoxy. 

Rather paradoxically, the Roman system is, in a sense, 
more tolerant than the Orthodox Church in admitting the exist¬ 
ence of parallel jurisdictions in the same territory: it allows it 
throughout the Middle East, even if it tries to put a limit to it 
in North America. This is possible precisely because of Roman 
bureaucratic centralization. The unity of the Church is seen as 
embodied in Roman authority. Orthodoxy, on the other hand, 
sees unity in a common confession of the One Faith, realized 
in the Eucharist, which unites all believers in each place. The 
universal primacy can only be at the service of this local unity: 
it never should become its origin or cause. 

It is certainly not up to us, the Orthodox, to teach the 
Melkites how they can maintain their “Orthodox faith.” But 
since they like to think of themselves as a bridge between Rome 
and Orthodoxy, we should warn them to be careful to place 
the Orthodox leg of the bridge in the right place. And we should 
also—in a brotherly fashion—continually inform them that for 
the Orthodox faith comes before institutions. Truth gives all 
institutions their validity and their legitimacy, whereas no in¬ 
stitution can, by itself, legitimize the faith. 

^Probably the most relevant contemporary discussion of such issues can be 
found in J. Zizioulas, Being, as Communion, Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1985; 
also J. Meyendorff, Orthodoxy and Catholicity, New York: Sheed and Ward, 1965. 
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Of course, bridges should be built. In this century many 
were. Much of contemporary theology—within both Roman 
Catholicism and Orthodoxy—has been based on such links and 
mutual dependence. Would Jean Danielou or Karl Rahner have 
said and written what they did without having first discovered 
the tradition of the East? But also, would Florovsky or Lossky 
have become the theologians they were without the patristic 
editions and research done by (Latin) Roman Catholics? Would 
the new awareness of the Liturgy, as the true source of theo¬ 
logical thought and inspiration within Orthodoxy, have taken 
the shape that it did without the research and publications of 
French, Belgian and German Benedictines, and of Louis Bouyer? 
And also—however regrettable may be the turn towards secu¬ 
larism in contemporary post-Vatican II Roman Catholic theol¬ 
ogy—the Roman Church remains today the most audible Chris¬ 
tian voice in contemporary society, defending basic Christian 
moral principles. This too is an important bridge, standing on 
both Roman and Orthodox foundations. 

These remarks are intended as comments, not as criticism 
of Fr Khairallah’s paper. I am sure he will agree that if the 
Orthodox faith is to be maintained, it should be confessed in 
its integrity and in a spirit of authentic catholicity within the 
One Church, recognizing whatever is true and beautiful every¬ 
where. In our own twentieth century, and particularly in Amer¬ 
ica, as the geography of World Christendom changes radically, 
the categories of “East” and “West” are losing their meaning. 
Of course, the Orthodox Church identifies the true Christian 
Tradition with the continuity maintained by the East; but it is 
called today to proclaim it and to live it in a world which has 
been shaped by Western civilization. This is not an easy task; 
and we hope that the living experience of Orthodoxy, which is 
shared by so many of our Melkite brothers—in spite of the 
paradoxical vagaries of history—will be fulfilled in the ecclesial 
Oneness for which the Lord prayed before His Passion. 


As I finished writing my remarks on P. Khairallah’s article, 
I received a new publication in French by Serge Descy which 
illustrates in much greater detail several of the points made 
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by Khairallah.® The new book would be indispensable for any¬ 
one desiring to contribute further to the dialogue. It contains 
a well-documented and objective historical description of the 
events leading to the establishment of the “Melkite” patri¬ 
archate, in communion with Rome, in 1724, and seeks to define 
Melkite ecclesiology in terms different from what is usually 
called “Uniatism” (the establishment of Eastern-rite churches de¬ 
pendent on Rome). The Melkite alternative, according to Descy 
(and Khairallah), should be an “ecclesiology of communion” 
between sister-churches. The Melkite patriarchate should claim 
to be a “sister-church” of Rome, and thus provide a scheme 
of church unity acceptable to the Orthodox, particularly within 
the “Antiochian” family. It should reject the Roman centralized 
ecclesiology, whose development and application to Eastern 
“uniate” groups is attributed to post-Tridentine Latin mentality.® 

Although many aspects of this conception remain unclear, 
an “ecclesiology of communion” certainly corresponds to the 
Orthodox view of the universal church (provided that local 
churches remain faithful to the crucial canonical and ecclesi- 
ological principle of “unity in each place”), but two issues re¬ 
main, which must be further discussed both with our Melkite 
brothers and in a wider circle of representative theologians: 

1. An Orthodox reader, who takes for granted that ec- 
clesial communion is based upon unity of faith, i.e., a commit¬ 
ment to a common understanding of the Christian Tradition, 
has difficulty in accepting the proposition that no substantial 
doctrinal issue really exists between Rome and Orthodoxy, and 
that one can realistically be truly “Orthodox” and “in com¬ 
munion with Rome.” The cases of de facto intercommunion in 
Syria, before 1724, emphasized as positive precedents by the 
Melkite authors, should rather be ascribed to—mildly spealdng— 
“non-theological factors.” ... Can such issues as Papal infal¬ 
libility and universal jurisdiction, the Filioque, the dogma of 
the I m maculate Conception, etc. cease to be a concern, once 
they are consciously understood? 

^Introduction d I'histoire et V eccUsiologie de VEglise Melkite (Histoire de 
TEglise en Orient, Etudes et mat6riaux. 11. Antioche). Editions Saint Paul, 
Beyrouth-Jounieh (Liban), 1986, 126 pp. 

®On the basis of a suggestive article by E. Lanne, ‘‘La conception post- 
Tridentine de la Primaut6,*’ Irenikon 52 (1979) 5-33. 
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2. Is Rome ready to marginalize the issue of papal juris¬ 
diction? Can it even envisage moving in that direction (beyond 
what was done by Vatican II) without compromising its posi¬ 
tion within Latin Christendom, where its authority is also being 
challenged—not in the name of an “ecclesiology of communion,” 
but in the name of secularism and modernism? 

It is our feeling that the issue of ecclesiology is a global, 
or “catholic” issue, and that it is rather unrealistic to believe 
that it can be approached, or solved regionally, e.g., within a 
reunified “Antiochian” family only. Be that as it may, the ques¬ 
tions raised by the Melkites certainly deserve more attention 
from the Orthodox than they are getting now. The real, global 
issue of Christian unity—in Truth and in Love—might become 
clearer from the resulting debate. 
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The Melkite Patriarchate: 
Paradoxes of a Vocation 
An initial response to Father Khairallah 


John Meyendorff 


The North American continent today serves as home for 
the largest number of “Eastern Catholics” anywhere. The largest 
body is the Ukrainian Catholic Church, but there are also several 
“Ruthenian” (or Carpatho-Russian) dioceses, as well as 
Maronites and “Melkites.” The latter two groups have their 
roots in the Middle East, and, due to immigration from these 
war-torn regions, are increasing in numbers. It is important for 
the Orthodox Church to take their presence seriously and to 
reflect upon the exact role they play—or might play—in our 
dialogue with Rome and, indeed, in the overall issue of Chris¬ 
tian unity in the contemporary world, particularly in America, 
where theological and ecclesiological questions are often com¬ 
pounded with peculiar sociological, ethnic and political factors, 
unknown, or irrelevant in the Old World. 

For understandable historical reasons—which are rather 
clearly spelled-out in the article by Fr Khairallah, published in 
this issue of the St Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly—tear and 
defensiveness are present, more often than not, in relations be¬ 
tween the Orthodox and those whom they call the “Uniates.” 
There were objections voiced, particularly by Greek church¬ 
men, against the very presence of any “Uniate” in Orthodox- 
Roman Catholic dialogues. Whether Uniates belong or not in 
such dialogues (Fr Khairallah himself seems to doubt it, p. 195), 
it is quite unfortunate that in this free country, where neither 
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the king of Poland, nor the Austrian emperor, nor the French 
Jesuits, nor the Tsar, nor the Soviet Government, nor anyone 
else is attempting to force their hand in one way or another, as 
they did do in the Old World, the Orthodox and the Eastern 
Catholics remain so much estranged from each other. 

Among the “Eastern Catholics,” the Melkites^ occupy a 
particular position, primarily for historical reasons. Their exist¬ 
ence as a group united with Rome is relatively recent and is 
the result of a series of conflicts within the patriarchate of 
Antioch following the death of the Arab-speaking Patriarch 
Macarius III Zaim (1647-72). In addition to personal and 
political enmities and several “double,” competing elections, the 
issue of whether the patriarch should be Greek-speaking or 
Arab-speaking began to play a major role. In 1724, Constan¬ 
tinople recognized the election of the Greek Patriarch Silvester I, 
while his Arab competitor Athanasius IV—with support from 
French Government agents and the Latin clergy (also French)— 
accepted union with Rome.® This recent and primarily, “polit¬ 
ical” schism, involving little theological or doctrinal convictions, 
did not prevent the “Melkite” patriarchate from preserving the 
Orthodox liturgy and ethos practically intact, although its clergy 
was generally receiving a thoroughly Latin education. At 
present—and particularly since Vatican 11—many circles within 
the Melkite Church are eager to reestablish their “Eastern” 
identity, and, as Fr Khairallah writes, “to witness to Orthodoxy 
within Roman Catholicism... to live the fullness of Ortho¬ 
doxy ... in communion with Rome” (p. 195). Such is the es¬ 
sential background. 

It is, indeed, wonderful that Fr Khairallah sends his 
comments for publication in an Orthodox periodical. The point 

^One can guess that the term ’'Melkites,” or "the emperor’s people," needs 
an explanation for the benefit of some of our readers. It comes from Melek, which 
in Semitic languages stands for "king" or "emperor." It began to be used in a 
derogatory fashion by the opponents of the Fourth Ecumenical Council of Chal- 
cedon (451 A.D.), to designate the Orthodox supporters of the Council because 
they were associated with the unpopular imperial government of Constantinople. 
It is adopted today as a convenient way of distinguishing Arab-speaking Christians 
in union with Rome and using the Byzantine ("imperial") liturgy, from other 
"Uniate" groups: Maronites, Chaldeans, etc. 

^The Orthodox patriarchate of Antioch was henceforth occupied by Greeks 
until the election of an Arab, Meletios IV Dumani in 1898. 
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of view which he expresses has repeatedly appeared in Melkite 
publications, and was endorsed by some Melkite prelates, in¬ 
cluding the late Patriarch Maximus IV and Archbishop Tawil. 
It obviously provokes reservations both within the Melkite 
patriarchate and in Rome. But the Orthodox have hardly heard 
of the debate. They must become aware of it, because it in¬ 
volves brothers and sisters in Christ, whose aspirations, con¬ 
victions and spiritual life are so close to their own, and also 
because the issues under discussion—particularly ecclesiology— 
focus on the main points of the Orthodox-Roman Catholic 
dialogue in general, and on some internal problems of Orthodox 
ecclesiastical structure as weU. 

But the publication of the article in the St Vladimir’s 
Theological Quarterly also implies the author’s desire to obtain 
direct comments from the Orthodox side. The article itself and 
the comments which follow must, therefore, serve as an in¬ 
troduction to further exchanges on the major issues involved- 
issues which are not of local or “Antiochian” interest only,® but 
concern the faith and the polity of the universal Church. The 
dialogue must continue further not only on the theological level, 
or the level of ecclesiastical and ecumenical diplomacy, but 
also, and primarily, on the level of the faith itself, its pastoral 
and practical applications. 

Of course, from the very start, the dialogue must be frank 
and candid. In any case, this is the spirit in which the present 
author has written the comments below. He might have mis¬ 
understood Fr Khairallah on certain points, and would welcome 
response and correction. All the questions raised, are funda¬ 
mental to a true understanding between the Orthodox and the 
Melkites. If satisfactory answers can be found, real ecumenical 
progress would be made. 


1 . 

The first question arises from Fr Khairallah’s claim that 
the one major role to be played by the Melkite Church is “to 

®In the past few years, a local dialogue involving the Melkites and the 
Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese of North America has been held in Massachusetts, 
with solid ground work being laid for further discussion. 
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witness to Orthodoxy within Roman Catholicism” (p. 195), 
and the statement of Patriarch Maximus IV; “The Melkite 
Greek Catholic Church is the Greek Orthodox Church of 
Antioch, Alexandria and Jerusalem, in communion with Rome” 
(p. 191). Fr Khairallah does not see any contradiction between 
such statements by himself and Patriarch Maximus on the one 
hand, and the “sincere declaration of Catholic belief” by the 
Melkite synod, “their joyful attachment” to the primacy of 
the pope, and “their total submission to his authority” (p. 201) 
on the other. It does appear that, in his understanding, the issue 
is really not one of faith, but concerns only the policies 
of the Roman Congregation of the Eastern Churches, which, 
since Vatican I (cf. p. 194), infringes upon the legitimate rights 
of the Melkite patriarchate. 

Is this position tenable? 

All Eastern Christians in union with Rome follow basically 
(at least this is our understanding) the faith and the ecclesias¬ 
tical model accepted at the Council of Florence (1438-39). 
Although that council did not challenge the liturgical and 
disciplinary traditions of the East (thus giving them tacit recog¬ 
nition), it required the Easterner’s consent to four doctrinal 
points, anathematizing opponents. The four points, contained 
in the decree Laetentur Caeli (July 6, 1439) are the following: 

(1) The least controversial issue of all, concerning the 
eucharistic bread: both “leavened” and “unleavened” bread 
are suitable for sacramental use. 

(2) A formal endorsement of the Latin theology of the 
Procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son 
“as from one principle” (tanquam ab uno principio); there is 
no requirement for the Easterners to add Filioque to the creed, 
but the Latin addition is declared to have been made “legit¬ 
imately and reasonably” (licite ac rationabiliter), which implies 
that it was doctrinally and canonically justified. 

(3) A detailed definition of Purgatory, in strict accord¬ 
ance with the dominant medieval Latin legalistic conception of 
salvation, and with the addition that the souls of the unbaptized 
“descend immediately to hell” {mox in infernum descendere). 

(4) A statement about the Roman Primacy, drafted 
specifically to placate not only the Greeks, but also contemporary 
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Western “conciliarism” (i.e., the idea that the pope shares his 
power with the ecumenical council); the decree proclaims that 
the Roman Pontiff is “the head of the whole Church, the Father 
and Teacher of all Christians,” and that to him “was given full 
power {plena potestas) to feed, to rule and to govern the 
universal Church.” 

It is true that in order to alleviate the reluctance shown 
by the Greek delegates at Florence, the decree also prescribes 
that the papal power be exercised “in accordance with the acts 
of the ecumenical councils and the holy canons.” This reserva¬ 
tion is, indeed, a possible foundation for the relative autonomy 
enjoyed by the “Uniate” Eastern Churches, However, one won¬ 
ders whether it continues to have any real significance in the 
light of the decrees of Vatican I on the infallibility of the 
Roman Pontiff and, particularly, on the “immediate jurisdic¬ 
tion” of the pope over all the members of the Universal Church. 
These decrees were, of course, qualified by Vatican II, in its 
affirmations on conciliarity and episcopal collegiality; but they 
were also formally reaffirmed (and signed) by the representa¬ 
tives of the Eastern Churches united with Rome. 

In this context, one can also question the importance at¬ 
tributed by Fr Khairallah to the title “patriarch of the West,” 
occasionally used by the Roman Pontiff (cf. p. 200). This title— 
which would imply a certain geographic and cultural limitation 
of the papal jurisdiction—never corresponded to any historical 
reality. There was indeed, from the fifth to the eleventh centuries, 
a “Roman patriarchate” in the sense in which the term “patri¬ 
archate” was used in the East. This patriarchate comprised not 
the entire West but a restricted area, where the pope consecrated 
regional metropolitans, following their election by their local 
churches. This area included the so-called “suburbicarian” di¬ 
oceses of Central and Southern Italy, and the three islands of 
Sicily, Corsica and Sardinia. Never during that period did the 
pope act as a “patriarch,” confirming episcopal elections in 
Northern Italy, Gaul, Spain, or Northern Africa. Regional 
“patriarchates” (Milan, Arles, Toledo, Carthage) were in the 
making in those regions, although they later disappeared. The 
gradual extension and strengthening of Roman authority and 
jurisdictional power, as it began to be promoted, for instance. 
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by the see of Canterbury in England (seventh century), or the 
mission of St Boniface in Germany (early eighth century), was 
clearly based not on a “regional,” “Latin” or “patriarchal” con¬ 
ception of the papacy, but on the idea of universal primacy. It 
is that conception which Pope Nicholas I (858-867) tried (and 
failed) to impose upon Byzantium, and which was formally 
put into effect by the German “reformed” papacy of Gregory 
VII. Some western resistance to it—under the form known as 
“conciliarism,” and later “Gallicanism”—did not subside until 
the nineteenth century. 


The above remarks are simply meant to explain the reac¬ 
tions of both the Roman authorities and the Orthodox to the 
type of claims expressed by some Melkite churchmen today and 
described by Fr Khairallah: 

(1) There exists a Roman ecclesiology, going back to 
much earlier times than the Council of Trent.* It affirms the 
divine establishment of a Petrine See with a universal mission, 
implies doctrinal and disciplinary centralization as a norm, 
whereas the existing “autonomies” are only concessions to local 
needs; today’s reactions of the Curia are in full conformity with 
that conception. 

(2) The Orthodox find it hard to understand that the 
“Orthodox faith” can be maintained by patriarchs and bishops 
accepting and signing the Councils of Florence and Vatican II 
(as weU as Vatican I, since it was formally reaffirmed by 
Vatican II). 


II. 

The major issue which Fr Khairallah sees in respect to 
the Melkites in America, is that Rome refuses to allow the 
Melkite patriarch and his synod to administer American com¬ 
munities as a part of his patriarchate, but instead appoints an 
“Apostolic exarch,” answering only to Rome and coordinating 

<lt is true, however, that this ecclesiology was greatly strengthened by the 
Counterreformation, so that the ’’Uniates” were more and more seen only as a 
“rite.” Cf. E. Lanne, quoted by Khairallah, p, 193. 
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his activities and disciplinary practices with the other Roman 
Catholic bishops in America (pp. 197-198). The author sees 
Rome’s insistence on this matter as an infringement on the 
rights of an “Eastern” church, and he directly refers to the 
“Orthodox patriarchs” who “exercise jurisdiction over their 
subjects who have migrated to other lands” (p. 203). He sees 
the (Uniate) See of Antioch as a “Church,” distinct from 
Roman Catholicism, even claiming its particular ecumene, with 
universal jurisdiction over all its members and accepting new 
members everywhere (p. 214). Relations with Rome would be 
relations of “communion,” as “between two Apostolic Sees.” 

There is no doubt that this scheme is offered bona fide, 
and that it presents the established Roman ecclesiology with a 
challenge, which directly involves the possibility of Union with 
Orthodoxy (provided the other doctrinal issues are solved). In¬ 
deed, what Fr Khairallah proposes is that Rome accept an in¬ 
terpretation of its primacy in terms of moral authority and 
renounce the notion of “universal jurisdiction” sanctioned by 
Vatican I. One cannot doubt that such a step, if ever it was 
taken by Rome, would mean immediate progress towards unity. 

But there is another aspect of Fr Khairallah’s scheme which 
is hardly acceptable in terms of Orthodox ecclesiology. It is 
true indeed that today most Orthodox autocephalous churches 
de facto administer their respective “diasporas,” acting as if 
they were distinct churches “in communion” with each other, 
but otherwise totally independent. America is the best example 
of this. However, no one in Orthodoxy (to my knowledge) con¬ 
siders this situation to be normal. The present state of affairs 
originated in 1921, when the then existing Orthodox canonical 
unity in America under a single hierarchy was broken apart, 
largely as a result of the chaos following the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion. Today, fortunately, the Orthodox Church—through the 
voices and actions of its highest authorities (unfortunately not 
as effective as they should be!)—struggles to restore canonical 
norms. Already in 1872, the Council of Constantinople labelled 
with the term “phyletism”—a new heresy!—the system accord¬ 
ing to which ethnic groups constitute distinct church jurisdic¬ 
tions on the same territory. The Patriarchate of Moscow, in 
the preamble to the Tomos granting autocephaly to the Ortho- 
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dox Church in America, specifically proclaimed its action to 
be a step in the direction of normal canonical unity. More re¬ 
cently, the Patriarch of Antioch, Ignatius IV, in a letter to 
Metropolitan Theodosius of America, also proclaimed the com¬ 
mitment of the See of Antioch to work for united Orthodoxy 
in America, under one episcopate.^ Examples could be easily 
multiplied. The Orthodox churches are sometimes at odds con¬ 
cerning the means and procedures by which canonical unity 
should be restored, after it was broken in the unprecedented 
and unforeseen circumstances of American immigration history 
and peculiar religious sociology, but they do not disagree on 
the principle that there should be one church in each place. 

What is particularly controversial is Fr Khairallah’s use 
of quotations from St Ignatius of Antioch, as if the above prin¬ 
ciple were not self-evident to St Ignatius himself and the Church 
of his time: one church and one eucharistic assembly in each 
place, presided by the local bishop. This was also the point in 
St Paul’s concern with the situation of the Church in Corinth, 
where Jewish and Gentile converts intended to hold separate 
church assemblies, eager to preserve “their own” respective 
traditions (I Cor 1:10-17)! 

This does not mean, of course, that all pluralism should 
disappear; that different liturgies, different languages and a vari¬ 
ety of equally legitimate traditions should not be preserved— 
and even institutionally guaranteed. But the local reality and 
local witness of One Church must have priority over these con¬ 
cerns for legitimate variety. There is real danger—and even 
ecclesiological heresy—when concerns for particularity create 
structures of “dis-unity.”® The present author must confess that 
he understands the position of Rome, wanting to maintain in 
America the image of a united Roman Catholic witness and 
discipline—including, of course, the Melkites—in the face of a 
confused and relativistic society. Actually, the problem is not 
this Roman concern for unity per se, but also the content and 
the truth of what is being maintained and witnessed to—for 
instance, celibate priesthood. 

®Text in The Orthodox Church, Febr. 1986. 

®Cf. John Meyendorff, Catholicity and the Church, Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1984. 
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in. 

Indeed, one cannot but welcome the Decree on the Catholic 
Churches of the Eastern Rite (Vatican II, 1964) when it states 
that those churches “have a full right and are duty bound to 
rule themselves, each in accordance with its own established 
discipline.” However, the whole context of the Council still 
implies that all disciplines and customs of local or regional 
churches, are to be envisaged in the light of the One Catholic 
Tradition, which alone can give them legitimacy. The Roman 
Catholics and the Orthodox do not disagree on this principle, 
although they do disagree as to the locus of that One Catholic 
Tradition, as to its exact content, and as to the authority which 
maintains it. 

It is clear that the issue of priestly celibacy is seen by the 
Roman Church as related to that One Tradition, i.e., ontolog- 
ically, to Christian spirituality and faith. This was already 
evident in the decretals of the popes of the fourth century. It 
was a belief which the popes, already then, held as true, and 
which, in the West, was greatly strengthened later on by the 
theology of St Augustine, becoming a motto of most reformist 
movements (e.g., the Cluniacs of the tenth and eleventh cen¬ 
turies). Because the Roman See has maintained this position 
for so many centuries—not, simply, as a “local” discipline, but 
claiming it to be a universal Christian norm, and using its 
primatial “full power” to impose it—it is unlikely that it will 
be able to adopt the “other,” i.e., the Eastern tradition, as 
equally normative. The statements of the present pope, John 
Paul II, are there to enlighten us on this matter. I may be 
wrong, but it seems to me that only a radical and fundamental 
change of attitude could allow for the coexistence, within a 
society as important and influential as American society, of 
both married and unmarried Catholic priests in the same Roman 
Catholic communion, some exceptions (e.g., for converts from 
Protestantism) notwithstanding. 

The problem once again is not one of “local” tradition, 
but of truth vs. error. The “error” I am speaking about is not 
of course celibate priesthood as such—which has always existed 
as a blessed personal option—but the legalistic disciplinary im- 
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position of celibacy as a norm. The acceptance of married 
Melkite priests in America would inevitably make celibacy de 
facto optional, with no long term possibility of closing that 
option to priests of the Latin rite. The age-long Roman Catholic 
attitude involving not only Roman authority, but indeed the 
psychological attitude of the laity as well, is involved here. In 
the light of all this, again I understand the Roman reluctance 
to yield before the demands of a small group of Melkites; al¬ 
though, of course, I believe that the discipline of the Orthodox 
Church in this matter is the right one (i.e., ordination to the 
priesthood of men married once, without possibility of re¬ 
marriage even for widowers). If Rome is ever to yield on this 
point, it will not be because the Melkite will defend “their own” 
Tradition, but because it will discover that the Orthodox dis¬ 
cipline is truly that of the Catholic Church. 


Can the Melkite Church play the role of a “bridge” be¬ 
tween Roman Catholicism and Orthodoxy? It certainly can—by 
raising the right questions and presenting clear challenges. Much 
less feasible would be for an entire “church” or an individual 
to pretend to be really “Orthodox in communion with Rome.” 
Recourse to mythology—e.g., the idea of Rome being a “Western 
Patriarchate,” which has never been a reality in the past and 
would hardly be an acceptable and realistic concept for today- 
does not really help. Contemporary Orthodox “autocephalism” 
is hardly normality either. There is a clear difference between 
the ancient systems of church polity (either the system of “pro¬ 
vincial” independence, sanctioned by the Council of Nicaea, 
or the greater centralization around a few major centers, 
frequently referred to as “patriarchates,” which developed later) 
and the system of self-sufficient “autocephalies,” which unfor¬ 
tunately, and only de facto, prevails in contemporary Orthodoxy, 
with each autocephalous church establishing “jurisdictions” any¬ 
where in the world. This latter model is precisely what the 
Orthodox today are attempting to overcome by returning (in¬ 
deed!) to St Ignatius of Antioch and his insistence on eucharistic 
and episcopal unity in each place; and also, eventually, by re¬ 
covering an authentic concept of “primacy,” which would be 
a service to all without in any way diminishing the “catholic 
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fullness present in each local church and excluding any notion 
of ‘universal jurisdiction.’ 

Actually, in the case of the Melkites in America, Rome 
claims to be providing precisely such a “service.” It does so, 
however, in its own peculiar way which would be unacceptable 
to the Orthodox, not only because it is based on the Vatican I 
doctrine of Roman “immediate jurisdiction” everywhere, but 
because it also implies the acceptance of unacceptable doctrines 
(including not only the above-mentioned decrees of Florence, 
but also the decree on the Immaculate Conception of Mary, 
and others). If Roman “jurisdiction” did not have such major 
doctrinal implications, it would be quite an attractive alter¬ 
native to the internal conflicts and “phyletism” so characteristic 
of contemporary historic Orthodoxy. Fr Khairallah’s proposals 
to import such historic weaknesses into the Roman Catholic 
communion are not a viable way of making the Melkite Church 
a “bridge” between Rome and Orthodoxy. 

Rather paradoxically, the Roman system is, in a sense, 
more tolerant than the Orthodox Church in admitting the exist¬ 
ence of parallel jurisdictions in the same territory: it allows it 
throughout the Middle East, even if it tries to put a limit to it 
in North America. This is possible precisely because of Roman 
bureaucratic centralization. The unity of the Church is seen as 
embodied in Roman authority. Orthodoxy, on the other hand, 
sees unity in a common confession of the One Faith, realized 
in the Eucharist, which unites all believers in each place. The 
universal primacy can only be at the service of this local unity: 
it never should become its origin or cause. 

It is certainly not up to us, the Orthodox, to teach the 
Melkites how they can maintain their “Orthodox faith.” But 
since they like to think of themselves as a bridge between Rome 
and Orthodoxy, we should warn them to be careful to place 
the Orthodox leg of the bridge in the right place. And we should 
also—in a brotherly fashion—continually inform them that for 
the Orthodox faith comes before institutions. Truth gives all 
institutions their validity and their legitimacy, whereas no in¬ 
stitution can, by itself, legitimize the faith. 

^Probably the most relevant contemporary discussion of such issues can be 
found in J. Zizioulas, Being, as Communion, Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1985; 
also J. Meyendorff, Orthodoxy and Catholicity, New York: Sheed and Ward, 1965. 
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Of course, bridges should be built. In this century many 
were. Much of contemporary theology—within both Roman 
Catholicism and Orthodoxy—has been based on such links and 
mutual dependence. Would Jean Danielou or Karl Rahner have 
said and written what they did without having first discovered 
the tradition of the East? But also, would Florovsky or Lossky 
have become the theologians they were without the patristic 
editions and research done by (Latin) Roman Catholics? Would 
the new awareness of the Liturgy, as the true source of theo¬ 
logical thought and inspiration within Orthodoxy, have taken 
the shape that it did without the research and publications of 
French, Belgian and German Benedictines, and of Louis Bouyer? 
And also—however regrettable may be the turn towards secu¬ 
larism in contemporary post-Vatican II Roman Catholic theol¬ 
ogy—the Roman Church remains today the most audible Chris¬ 
tian voice in contemporary society, defending basic Christian 
moral principles. This too is an important bridge, standing on 
both Roman and Orthodox foundations. 

These remarks are intended as comments, not as criticism 
of Fr Khairallah’s paper. I am sure he will agree that if the 
Orthodox faith is to be maintained, it should be confessed in 
its integrity and in a spirit of authentic catholicity within the 
One Church, recognizing whatever is true and beautiful every¬ 
where. In our own twentieth century, and particularly in Amer¬ 
ica, as the geography of World Christendom changes radically, 
the categories of “East” and “West” are losing their meaning. 
Of course, the Orthodox Church identifies the true Christian 
Tradition with the continuity maintained by the East; but it is 
called today to proclaim it and to live it in a world which has 
been shaped by Western civilization. This is not an easy task; 
and we hope that the living experience of Orthodoxy, which is 
shared by so many of our Melkite brothers—in spite of the 
paradoxical vagaries of history—will be fulfilled in the ecclesial 
Oneness for which the Lord prayed before His Passion. 


As I finished writing my remarks on P. Khairallah’s article, 
I received a new publication in French by Serge Descy which 
illustrates in much greater detail several of the points made 
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by Khairallah.® The new book would be indispensable for any¬ 
one desiring to contribute further to the dialogue. It contains 
a well-documented and objective historical description of the 
events leading to the establishment of the “Melkite” patri¬ 
archate, in communion with Rome, in 1724, and seeks to define 
Melkite ecclesiology in terms different from what is usually 
called “Uniatism” (the establishment of Eastern-rite churches de¬ 
pendent on Rome). The Melkite alternative, according to Descy 
(and Khairallah), should be an “ecclesiology of communion” 
between sister-churches. The Melkite patriarchate should claim 
to be a “sister-church” of Rome, and thus provide a scheme 
of church unity acceptable to the Orthodox, particularly within 
the “Antiochian” family. It should reject the Roman centralized 
ecclesiology, whose development and application to Eastern 
“uniate” groups is attributed to post-Tridentine Latin mentality.® 

Although many aspects of this conception remain unclear, 
an “ecclesiology of communion” certainly corresponds to the 
Orthodox view of the universal church (provided that local 
churches remain faithful to the crucial canonical and ecclesi- 
ological principle of “unity in each place”), but two issues re¬ 
main, which must be further discussed both with our Melkite 
brothers and in a wider circle of representative theologians: 

1. An Orthodox reader, who takes for granted that ec- 
clesial communion is based upon unity of faith, i.e., a commit¬ 
ment to a common understanding of the Christian Tradition, 
has difficulty in accepting the proposition that no substantial 
doctrinal issue really exists between Rome and Orthodoxy, and 
that one can realistically be truly “Orthodox” and “in com¬ 
munion with Rome.” The cases of de facto intercommunion in 
Syria, before 1724, emphasized as positive precedents by the 
Melkite authors, should rather be ascribed to—mildly spealdng— 
“non-theological factors.” ... Can such issues as Papal infal¬ 
libility and universal jurisdiction, the Filioque, the dogma of 
the I m maculate Conception, etc. cease to be a concern, once 
they are consciously understood? 

^Introduction d I'histoire et V eccUsiologie de VEglise Melkite (Histoire de 
TEglise en Orient, Etudes et mat6riaux. 11. Antioche). Editions Saint Paul, 
Beyrouth-Jounieh (Liban), 1986, 126 pp. 

®On the basis of a suggestive article by E. Lanne, ‘‘La conception post- 
Tridentine de la Primaut6,*’ Irenikon 52 (1979) 5-33. 
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2. Is Rome ready to marginalize the issue of papal juris¬ 
diction? Can it even envisage moving in that direction (beyond 
what was done by Vatican II) without compromising its posi¬ 
tion within Latin Christendom, where its authority is also being 
challenged—not in the name of an “ecclesiology of communion,” 
but in the name of secularism and modernism? 

It is our feeling that the issue of ecclesiology is a global, 
or “catholic” issue, and that it is rather unrealistic to believe 
that it can be approached, or solved regionally, e.g., within a 
reunified “Antiochian” family only. Be that as it may, the ques¬ 
tions raised by the Melkites certainly deserve more attention 
from the Orthodox than they are getting now. The real, global 
issue of Christian unity—in Truth and in Love—might become 
clearer from the resulting debate. 
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The Death of Hieromonk Juvenaly 


Michael Oleksa 


Ever since his disappearance and supposed murder some¬ 
where on the Alaskan mainland in 1796, Hieromonk Juvenaly 
(Jakov Fedorovich Govoruchkin) has been the object of much 
speculation, some of which has been reported in American 
histories of the region as established fact. With the publication 
of Hubert Bancroft’s History of Alaska, in 1885, Father 
Juvenaly’s “Diary” became the major source of information 
about the circumstances of the missionary’s death, the Bancroft 
account being accepted and repeated in every historical sur¬ 
vey of Russian America since. However, recent scholarship has 
proven this “diary” a forgery, requiring any researcher to look 
elsewhere for clues about the site and circumstances of the 
priest-monk’s end. 

The present article attempts to examine all the primary 
source information about Father Juvenaly’s life and activities 
in Alaska to gain some appreciation of the man and his 
character, and all the earliest accounts of his disappearance 
and death, together with later versions published in Russian 
language sources. Finally, this essay will review the “Diary” 
and consider the modern written and oral tradition in South¬ 
western Alaska concerning the place and reasons for Father 
Juvenaly’s murder, in order to present to the reader all that 
can be documented from original source materials about the 
martyrdom of one of the first Orthodox missionaries to Alaska. 

(1) Father Juvenaly and the Valaam Mission. 

After establishing the first permanent European settle- 
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ment in Alaska at Three Saints Bay in 1784, Gregory Shelikov 
returned to Russia with rather exaggerated stories of his 
heroic accomplishments, seeking government financial and mili¬ 
tary support, and possibly promotion to the status of hereditary 
nobility for himself and his posterity, from the Empress, 
Catherine II. Her Imperial Majesty, however, was nobody’s 
fool. Shelikov’s reported accomplishments seemed impressive 
enough, but his request for a virtual trade monopoly encom¬ 
passing most of the North Pacific Ocean appeared ridiculously 
ambitious to a modern European monarch well versed in the 
latest laissez-faire economic theories. Shelikov claimed that he 
and his wife Natalia had established the first school in their 
colony and had introduced the Kodiak Islanders to Christianity. 
Certainly the sovereign would reward and perhaps subsidize 
their selfless efforts to evangelize a new land? Could not a 
priest be recruited to serve the spiritual and sacramental needs 
of the settlement? 

Catherine denied Shelikov’s petition for a monopoly but 
granted permission for the mission. Since he had claimed to 
have conquered Kodiak’s entire population of 10,000 (and 
nearly without bloodshed too!) Shelikov would need an entire 
continent of missionaries to preach the Faith and baptize so 
many, the Empress reasoned. Volunteers from Valaam and 
Kovenitsa monasteries had already agreed to travel to Kodiak 
at Shelikov’s invitation and expense. The longest missionary 
journey ever undertaken by Orthodox missionaries began in 
late December 1793. {Afonsky, p. 22] They arrived in St 
Paul Harbor (Kodiak) on September 24, the next year. 

The mission was headed by Archimandrite Joasaph 
(Bolotov) the only monk of the ten who had received a 
formal theological education. Priest-monk Juvenaly (Jakov 
Fedorovich) had been a military engineer before entering the 
monastic life some years before, while his brother Stephan, 
ordained hierodeacon en route in Irkutsk was the youngest 
member of the community. In his first letter to his igumen 
(abbot) at Valaam after arriving in Alaska, Joasaph wrote: 

“Juvenaly is quite sensible, while his brother Father 
Stephan, who was made hierodeacon in Irkutsk, is, although 
still a young man, very kind, simple, helpful and wise, and if 
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one had to choose from the brothers of Valaam it would be 
hard to find any more fitted to the local conditions. As a result 
of your holy intercessions, I have been granted by God fellow- 
missionaries who are both kind and affectionate.” 

Father Herman, a lay-monk who spent the rest of his life 
in and near Kodiak also wrote about Juvenaly, reporting: 

“The Americans (Alaskan Natives) come very eagerly 
to be baptized; just under 7,000 have accepted the faith. On 
Unalaska, during our journey through the Aleutian Islands, we 
were driven against our will into one bay by unfavorable winds, 
and the Aleuts there caused us great amazement by their kind¬ 
ness to us in distress and their willingness to be baptized. At 
the present time. Father Makary is setting out to preach and 
baptize on the Aleutian, Fox and Adreanov Islands, and soon 
after this. Father Juvenaly will go to the mainland and, be¬ 
ginning at Kenai Bay (Cook Inlet) he will visit the Chugach 
and Alegmiuts, the distant Kolosh and many other tribes, even 
as far as Chilkat... 

“I must relate something which amused me when I heard 
conversations between the brothers about preaching and the 
various divisions of labor in this activity, especially the debate 
between the hieromonks Makary and Juvenaly. For they set 
off to sail around Kodiak Island in one of the smallest skin- 
covered boats, heedless of all the dangers of the sea.... On one 
occasion I happened to be with the same two hieromonks as 
they developed their ideas along the same lines. We were walk¬ 
ing about our harbor and began to discuss who should go in 
which direction to preach, because the time of departure of 
ships on which we would have to travel was approaching. 

“An argument then arose between them, which I, in my 
humble way, found cheering and amusing. On Cook’s charts 
there is one location marked to the north showing that Rus¬ 
sians live along one of the rivers. We had heard various tales 
about them and these were referred to during this conversa¬ 
tion; we all expressed the desire to meet them. Father Makary 
began by saying, T intend, God-willing, when I am on the 
Aleutian Islands, to make my way to Alyaska (the Alaska 
Peninsula) where I have been invited by Ae Alyaskans, and 
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as this is near to where the Russians are supposed to live, I 
shall seek ways to find out more about them.’ 

“But Father Juvenaly, having heard the word Alyaska, in 
his eagerness to speak, interrupted with ‘Alyaska really belongs 
to my area, so I would ask you [tebyd\ not to interfere there. 
When this next vessel leaves for Yakutat, I shall begin preach¬ 
ing from the south. Then I shall go north along the coast, cross 
Kenai Bay (Cook Inlet) and from the port there, I shall, of 
course, cross to Alyaska.’ 

“When he heard this. Father Makary was very much 
saddened and looking glum said, ‘No, Father, [Batyushka] do 
not press me; you [ty] know yourself that the Aleutian chain 
is linked to Alyaska, therefore it must obviously be in my area, 
and the whole shore to the north also. (Italics not in original) 
You may have the whole southern [shore of] America if you 
like. There is enough there for the rest of your life.’ 

“I was overjoyed listening discreetly to such an argument. 
Hieromonks Makary and Juvenaly are always so energtic, almost 
like madmen, wanting to rush off in all directions ...” 

These excerpts from the first missionary reports filed by 
other members of the Valaam Mission indicated that Father 
Juvenaly was exceptionally well-suited for the evangelical tasks 
these volunteers had accepted. His superior, Father Joasaph, 
had nothing but praise for him and his brother, while his 
peers respected him as energetic and courageous. 

Bishop Michael of Irkutsk, under whose jurisdiction the 
Alaskan Mission was included, instructed missionaries to be¬ 
have “as guests in another person’s house” and to refrain from 
directly criticizing the customs or traditions of the indigenous 
peoples, but using the personal example of their humility, 
patience and piety to persuade them to accept Christian stand¬ 
ards. Preaching alone would not lead to commitment or true 
conversion, but a person living a truly dedicated Christian life 
would attract others to the Faith by the beauty and joy of 
their example.” [Documents of the Russian America Co. 
(DRAC) MS, “Copy of Instructions” Folio 11] This had been 
the traditional approach of successful Orthodox missions across 
Central Asia and Siberia, a history which the Valaam monks 
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had personally reviewed during their eight-thousand mile jour¬ 
ney from Finland to the Pacific. 

It is important to note here the context for the friendly 
“argument” Father Herman recorded in his report. Both Father 
Makary and Father Juvenaly wanted to find the settlement of 
Russians that the British explorer, Capt. James Cook, claimed 
existed “north of the Alaska Peninsula,” that is, on the shores 
of the Bering Sea. Cook did not, in fact, visit Bristol Bay, al¬ 
though he accurately guessed the existence of the Nushagak 
River in Bristol Bay during his 1785 voyage there. [Van 
Stone, p. 4] Thus, the location of this “Russian settlement” can 
be deduced as being on the Bering Sea, along a river, north 
of Bristol Bay. The first river fitting that description is Alaska’s 
second largest, the Kuskokwim. 

All later reports indicate that Father Makary travelled to 
Unalaska, in the Fox Islands, and proceeded west, never at¬ 
tempting to visit the Alaska Peninsula. This would indicate 
that he recognized this region to be within Father Juvenaly’s 
jurisdiction. All reports also indicate that Father Juvenaly did 
visit the Kenai Peninsula, where he baptized several hundred 
Natives and crossed Cook Inlet, as he had planned, still head¬ 
ing west, proceeding toward Iliamna Lake. In his 1796 jour¬ 
nal, one of Baranov’s deputies, Philip Kashevarov, recorded 
that during his visit to Iliamna the Natives showed him the 
course by which Father Juvenaly left their region, heading 
“northward toward the Western (Bering) Sea.” 

The earliest report of Father Juvenaly’s death appears in a 
letter written by Company Manager Alexander A. Baranov, 
dated July 24, 1800, posted on Kodiak and sent to his Unalaska 
foreman, Larionov. Describing how the vessel Three Saints 
had been wrecked and why it could not be salvaged, Baranov 
wrote, “A detail was sent to Kamykshak Bay to repair the ship 
Tri Svyatitelia which was wrecked there in 1796, but finding 
it unfit to be repaired and most of its iron parts and bolts 
missing, they decided to burn it. Some of the men returned to 
Kodiak, and some of them occupied Lake Iliamna from which 
a big river Kuitok (Kvichak) flows to the sea on the other 
(north) side of Alyaska (Alaska Peninsula), where your 
baidarkas from the Seal (Pribilov) Islands once went, and in 
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the region where Hieromonk Juvenaly perished.” [Donnelly, 
DRAG Vol. 2, p. 107] 

It was as the leader of this squad which proceeded to 
Iliamna that Kashevarov visited there and recorded that the 
missionary had departed the Lake region heading northward. 
Baranov’s report about the site of Father Juvenaly’s end is 
ambiguous in that the object of the sentence, Lake Iliamna, is 
followed by several clauses and phrases modifying it, including 
the mention of the Kvichak River, the (Bering) Sea, and a 
site along the coast once visited by company men from the 
Pribilov Islands, all of which can be taken to include “the 
region where Hieromonk Juvenaly perished.” Baranov gives no 
indication of how he learned of Father Juvenaly’s death, nor 
why he supposes Bristol Bay to be the vicinity. In any case, 
this earliest report of Father Juvenaly’s death indicates that 
Baranov believed the site to be either Iliamna Lake or, what 
seems a more probable interpretation of his prose, somewhere 
on the coast in the vicinity of the spot once visited by com¬ 
pany employees from the Pribilov Islands. That site is again, 
the mouth of the Kuskokwim River, 

Several Russian crews visited this region before Shelikov’s 
men. In about 1732, Fedorov and Gvozdev landed at Cape 
Prince of Wales, while Lt. Sindt and Chukcha Nikolai Daurkin 
made separate visits in the mid 1760s. In 1779, Kobelev mapped 
the coastline. Shelikov’s rather accurate knowledge of the 
western shores of Alaska derives from composite maps drawn 
during these and possibly other early explorations of the re¬ 
gion. [Black, pp. 7-8] Certainly Shelikov’s rivals, the Lebedev- 
Lastochkin Company, were active in the fur trade in the 
Iliamna Lake region even before Shelikov founded the first 
permanent settlement at Three Saints Bay. Vasily Ivanov, an 
employee of this company apparently explored the Kvichak 
and may have ventured northward along the coast as far as 
the Kuskokwim, or even the Yukon. [Black, p. 10] In August 
1794, Shelikov informed Baranov that he had ordered his 
foreman, Merculiev, to establish a base on the Pribilov Islands 
and then to proceed northward along the coast. This is probably 
the expedition to which Baranov referred in his letter to 
Larionov six years later. 
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(2) The Oath of Allegiance Controversy: 

Baranov’s Version 

By that time, relations between the missionaries and the 
company administration had deteriorated to an extraordinarily 
low level. Since their arrival, the monks had been scandalized 
not only by the immoral conduct of their fellow countrymen, 
but by their systematic exploitation of the Native peoples. 
Archimandrite Joasaph returned to Siberia to report directly 
to the civil authorities on conditions in the Alaskan colony, 
but the ship transporting him as the newly consecrated bishop 
of Kodiak, together with Hieromonk Makary and Father 
Juvenaly’s brother, Hierodeacon Stephan, sank leaving no 
survivors. Relations between Baranov and the remaining clergy 
went from very bad to much worse. 

In March, 1801, Baranov described a New Year’s Day 
incident which the missionaries also reported to their superiors. 
The two contradictory accounts and each party’s perception 
of the other indicate how each interpreted the actions of 
the other. 

“I was punished by anxiety,” wrote Baranov, “and my 
temper sorely tried, because the clergy and the government 
employees were entirely out of bounds and for half the winter 
tried to instigate an uprising among the hunters and especially 
among the islanders. On New Year’s Eve they vividly, as if 
in a stage play, gave proof of their attitude toward me and 
the company. During this day the work was stopped so that 
the men could merrily see the Old Year go and could meet 
the New Year according to the Russian custom. I went to a 
meeting in the barracks to investigate the complaints of the 
hunters concerning one of them, a depraved and restless in¬ 
dividual. I ordered that he be told to come, but as soon as 
he arrived, Mr. Interpreter [This is a sarcastic reference to 
Joseph Priannishnikov, a bilingual Creole] came with the 
hieromonk and shortly afterward, the skipper. Sub-lieutenant 
Talin arrived. He ran right in and shouted; ‘What kind of 
meeting is this? Who called it, and why?’ When I answered 
that we had called it to discuss some business matters and 
that I was about to make a decision in the case of a hunter. 
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they all shouted at once that I, a private citizen, could not 
judge matters without the government employees. My answer 
was that this right was given to me from the beginning by 
the government and by men in charge of the company’s af¬ 
fairs, that all the employees had given a pledge to the com¬ 
mandant of Okhotsk before they were shipped here to obey 
my orders. I pointed out also that this pledge provided a 
penalty consisting of confiscation of all property for breaking 
the rules and conditions provided in the contract. Having been 
manager for ten years I did not know of any other way or 
procedure and asked them if they had such government orders 
or orders from the company office to produce them, promising 
to comply with them strictly the moment I saw them. They 
only repeated time and again that they had such orders, but 
were under no obligation to show them to anyone and that it 
was enough that they were government employees and of¬ 
ficers. This caused an even greater uproar, and all the monks 
came running. They shouted, scolded and threatened all of 
us with the whip and fetters, but all in vain. The monks could 
not produce any written instructions permitting them to get 
involved in our affairs, so they all left, ashamed. 

“The next day, on New Year’s, a new thing happened. 
After the Liturgy, the clerk, Mr. Podtgazh, the skipper, and 
several hunters were drinking tea at my place when the hiero- 
monk ran in very excited and shouted that I must not send 
the bird crew this year, and that all the people on the island 
had to take the Oath of Allegiance right away. After giving 
him tea, I answered that because the bird crew would be 
leaving in May, there would be lots of time, but that to 
gather the people for taking the Oath of Allegiance right away 
was inconvenient for the hunters and islanders who had to come 
from different villages in such cold and stormy weather as we had 
this winter. It was not their custom to bring their own food 
supplies when coming here, and we all were liable to undergo 
a period of starvation if they were called. The Oath of Allegi¬ 
ance could be taken in the springtime when they gather for 
hunting and when we have plenty of food. Suddenly he called 
me a traitor to the Emperor and accused me of interfering 
with the people taking the Oath. 
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“I was sorely vexed being called such a name, because 
in all of my activities I take the interest of my country and 
the glory of our Monarch foremost. I therefore asked, ‘Do 
you have a decree or an order from His Eminence [the Metro¬ 
politan], and why did the government expedition that visited 
these parts and which had among its members four staff of¬ 
ficers do nothing about that? Why did Archimandrite Joasaph, 
later nominated bishop, not call the Natives, and why do they 
not want to wait for the arrival of their superior who is to 
be sent here?’ 

“He answered me shortly that they did not have a 
decree, but that the manifesto states; ‘for all loyal subjects,’ 
and that they consider the islanders to be such. He said further 
that it was none of their business why the expedition and 
Father Archimandrite did not do it, but they had decided to 
do it themselves, and if they were prevented from administering 
the Oath, they would consider everyone who opposed them a 
traitor and would see that they were punished with a whip. 

“I laughed at that and asked him to get out of my house 
peacefully. Before leaving he told me that all those who live 
openly with unmarried girls and have children by them should 
not be admitted to church, according to the ecclesiastical 
statute. I am positive that there can be nothing of the kind 
in the statute issued by our wise Emperor, but to avoid being 
abused by their wrath in God’s temple, I have not gone to 
church since New Year. In church, if somebody comes to 
venerate the cross at the end of the service, they push him 
back and shame him in front of the government employees. 

“Finally during Lent they discontinued services altogether 
and had them only four times, on Sundays. They do not 
promise to conduct services during Holy Week. They refuse 
to return the company’s books that are in their custody. At the 
same time, they entice people as much as they can not to 
recognize my authority but to join them and to ruin the com¬ 
pany’s profits and goals. So far they have found only three 
knaves; the two Kkosheins and Sarah’s boy submitted papers 
written by them and three Americans. Sivtsov claimed that 
he was unfit to work. Sarychov was caught and punished for 
three days, according to the rules of the houses of correction. 
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Now he is working again and slanders us, rascal that he is. 
The rest are superficially trustworthy, but what they are 
thinking, God only knows. I cannot penetrate into the depths 
of their souls. They promised the islanders freedom and in¬ 
dependence to live according to their old customs if they 
would take the Oath of Allegiance. Their freedom consists in 
robbery and continuing bloody barbarism. 

“After summoning the people of Ugashensk Village (the 
chief is their godson, devoted to them) to take the Oath of 
Allegiance, they sent messengers to other villages to declare 
their independence and freedom. According to that, the natives 
would not have to work in the company’s hunting crew but 
could hunt for themselves and sell the skins to whom they 
pleased at Okhotsk prices. The government employees who 
were in the barracks at the time expressed the opinion that 
they, as well as the company, had a right to buy as many 
furs as they could and that they were going to do so. I told 
the interpreter in the barracks when all this was happening 
that he was disrupting the company’s interests and the in¬ 
terests of the entire community, but he had written a memo¬ 
randum detailing the ideas and propositions of these rascals 
which became known in the villages on the island. They were 
intercepting the natives on the trails on their way here to 
persuade them in their ways of thinking. The people of 
Ugashensk spoke to the village chiefs of Tugodatsk, Sitkinatsk, 
Katuyatsk and Kashkatsk, and upon their arrival here they 
did not come to me but went to see the interpreter instead. 
From him they came to me and declared that they did not 
want to go with the hunting crew anymore. I pointed out to 
them that before the company built the settlements they had 
lived in primitive conditions, and that after civilizing them 
for eighteen years the company had provided a secure and 
peaceful existence for them. They would not listen to me, and 
the priests took them to church and made them take the 
Oath of Allegiance (though what this oath means, none of 
them understand and none could explain it to me when I 
asked them). After that, without seeing me or any of the 
company employees, and without settling their accounts and 
debts, they went to their kayaks and prepared to leave. I 
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saw in this clear evidence of revolt. The time was short before 
I had to dispatch the hunting crew, and I knew that if this 
situation became known in our remote outposts, Kenai, 
Chugach, Yakutat and Sitka, disastrous and violent events 
were bound to happen; the Russians would be exterminated, 
all our settlements destroyed, the company would cease to 
exist, with all its benefits to our country, and it would be hard 
to restore the region to its present state even in fifteen years. 
To meet the danger, without waiting for your permission or 
any written instructions, I ordered the arrest of the chiefs 
who were leaving without settling their accounts, and whose 
behavior had returned to the cool arrogance and independence 
of earlier years. My men managed to arrest only one chief 
from Tugodatsk. The others, with their men, were already at 
sea, and we could not pursue them. But even though we 
arrested only one chief, it had some good affect on the others. 
They stopped coming in groups and refusing to have any¬ 
thing to do with the company. The arrested chief sent word 
to his village to gather hostages. Seven years ago I had taken 
some hostages from this village, but hoping that we would 
have friendly relations anyhow, I had let them return home. 
Now, foreseeing danger, I ordered hostages taken from the 
villages on the southern coast of the island, from which I 
had never taken any, only as yet they have not been brought 
here. The arrested chief is under guard. The clergy became 
very excited, running back and forth to the barracks and to 
me, calling us robbers, traitors, mutineers, and all the insult¬ 
ing names they could think of, shouting that we would not 
escape punishment and exile. In the meantime I learned that 
the rebel from Ugashensk who had visited other villages in¬ 
citing revolt, had secretly come to see the priests at night. 
I ordered the guard to wait for him and catch him on his 
way home, but the monks found out about my intentions, 
and at night they dressed one of the hieromonks in the chiefs 
clothes and put him in the chiefs kayak, so that the hiero¬ 
monk was seized by the guards instead of the rebel. He was 
freed without being manhandled, but at this point a real riot 
started. The fathers all ran out with their cassocks tucked in 
and their shirt sleeves rolled up, as if they were ready for a 
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boxing match, cursing and shouting. I went out to them and 
also did some shouting, and I told them frankly that if they 
did not stop inciting rebellion I would have to use extreme 
and disagreeable measures— I would build a high fence around 
their residence and allow them to go nowhere except to church, 
or I would deport them to you at Unalaska. 

“Even after that they did not improve their conduct. 
They quit going to church altogether and claim that they do 
not perform services because they are afraid of us. But during 
the night they prowl around and seize our servants, taking 
them under their protection, and they marry them in the bath¬ 
houses. In this way they marry not only servant girls but even 
those who were bought—marry them to any one at all. 

“From all this you can see what peaceful and pleasant 
conditions we enjoy here with these restless fellows. To write 
about everything would fill a library. I will be waiting for your 
opinion on all this. Otherwise everything is all right and we 
hope to send the hunting party out somehow...” [Valaam, 
pp. 124-127] 

Baranov’s hyperbolic use of the phrase “everything would 
fill a library” seems intended to counteract an earlier exag¬ 
geration by Archimandrite Joasaph. In a letter to Shelikov 
dated May 1795, Joasaph had complained that to list all of 
Baranov’s abuses would “fill a book.” [Alaska Church Collec¬ 
tion MS] Since all dispatches had to be carried on Russian 
American Company ships, it would not be surprising if the 
manager was reading, if not censoring the outgoing mail. 


(3) The Monies Version 

The Mission, of course, described the entire affair in 
very different terms. It was Cathedral Hieromonk Gideon who 
related the missionaries’ version of the same incident to his 
superiors a few years later in a secret report dated June 1, 1805; 

“In accordance with the Imperial manifesto published in 
the year 1796, the Kodiak people should have been brought 
to swear the Oath of Allegiance to the Russian Throne. As a 
result of being sent great distances by the company and lack of 
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time, this had not been done. Therefore, on January 1, 1801, 
Hieromonk Afanasy sought Baranov’s permission to do this. 
In return, the Hieromonk himself was shouted out and driven 
off with a warning not to come back. Then some twenty men 
from various villages gathered with their chiefs to ask Baranov 
to release them from the obligation of any further distant hunt¬ 
ing trips, promising in return to hunt near their villages, but 
they were chased away and threatened with dire consequences. 
Then all were ordered to prepare for another spring expedi¬ 
tion. They were then very bitter and desperate and dared inform 
the missionaries that they did not want to go on this expedition 
because many of their relatives had died on previous ones to 
Sitka, and some of their villages were deserted. And if Baranov 
were to have them killed, they asked the missionaries to bury 
them afterwards in the new clothing they brought, and bear 
witness to this killing of innocent people. On hearing this, the 
clergy and the officers who were present—Navigator Talin and 
the Religious Mission’s interpreter Priannishnikov—were hor¬ 
rified and tried to talk them into patience, assuring them that 
His Imperial Majesty would be favorably disposed to their 
plea. When the chiefs had calmed down, the subject of the 
Oath of Allegiance was raised. They readily agreed to swear 
it and promised to obey [Russian laws] in all things. Thus, 
they set out for the church accompanied by the same officers, 
and there Hieromonk Afanasy administered the Oath. As 
they left the church and were only just getting into their kayaks, 
Baranov’s deputy Kuskov with his hunters seized one of the 
leading chiefs and took him to the company barracks. Here he 
was put into irons and flung into a dark cell where not only 
the windows but every crack was boarded up. Armed with 
rifles, the hunters then set out after the others in a kayak, but 
they caught none. 

“After this incident, Baranov wanted to arrest and im¬ 
prison another chief, the godson of Archimandrite Joasaph, 
who had come to see the priests on a social visit. When they 
learned of this, the monks decided to accompany him that 
night on his journey. As a precaution, Hieromonk Afanasy 
ordered his own kayak to be prepared first, but as he proceeded 
to get into it, Baranov’s men, on his orders, seized him. Then 
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Baranov himself, in a towering rage, began to curse and insult 
Afanasy, calling him a runaway state-serf, and the priests and 
above-named oflScers rebels. 

“Faced with such an unpleasant series of events, the monk 
Herman asked Baranov to declare in decent language the reason 
for his displeasure. The manager shouted, ‘Now you have found 
some kind of oath and have used it to turn the Americans 
[Natives] against us!’ The humble Elder replied: ‘The Imperial 
Manifesto was made public to all; if indeed the Religious Mission 
has acted at all illegally, then the matter should be reported to 
the government where everything can be examined in accordance 
with the law.’ 

“But Baranov paid no heed to this and continued shout¬ 
ing, ‘What manifesto? What court?’ And at the height of his 
rage he made many threats. First he said he would have them 
put in irons and taken to Unalaska, then that the mission’s 
quarters would be locked and boarded up so that no one could 
get to them and they could not get out. This made everyone 
greatly afraid, and they all expected at any moment to be ar¬ 
rested by the hunters on Baranov’s orders and dragged off or 
beaten. They hardly dared leave the shore to return to their 
house, around which they could see a crowd of armed hunters. 
For the same reason they did not even dare to go freely to 
church, and consequently, for more than a year they con¬ 
ducted all their services in the house. They also doubted their 
loyalty, because the Oath of Allegiance had been forbidden. 

“When the time came to form the otter hunting crew, 
Kuskov armed a kayak not only with rifles but also with a 
cannon and set out for the village where the Natives who had 
sworn the Oath lived. In order to have a greater impact, 
Kondakov was sent on ahead. Arriving at the village he cursed 
fouly, mocked the priests, and then shouted loudly, ‘Come out 
to meet us—the priests are coming and Joseph (the inter¬ 
preter) is here to get you to swear the Oath!” ... They went on 
to commit angry, violent and shameless acts against the islanders, 
too shameful to mention. 

“Baranov explained this evil doing by alleging the Amer¬ 
icans, incited by the clergy and officers mentioned here, had 
rebelled and would have killed all the Russians, and this is 
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why Kuskov took hostages on this expedition. After this, 
Baranov began in every conceivable way to oppress the priests, 
in the preparation of winter food stocks and in other vital 
matters. 

“... For reasons described above as well as the fact that 
the Americans no longer dared to visit the priests openly, and 
the priests for their part were afraid to have the kind of rela¬ 
tions with them their vocation required—when they would have 
been able to instill Christian teachings in them—the success 
of the Religious Mission did not come up to expectations.” 
[Valaam, pp. 147-149] This is perhaps the single greatest un¬ 
derstatement in early Alaskan history! 

“The Manager, fearing ... that reports of oppression of 
the clergy should become known to officers visiting aboard com¬ 
pany ships, tried to smooth over what he had done, and for 
this reason was forced to forward the Manifesto and letters 
belonging to the Religious Mission (which had been confis¬ 
cated) and allowed all to swear the Oath. Thus, the priests no 
longer doubted his loyalty and began to celebrate services in 
the church once more beginning on September 15, 1802.” 
[Valaam, p. 149] 

Nevertheless, the situation of the clergy in Kodiak two 
years later when Bheromonk Gideon, the Tsar’s personal 
emissary, arrived, was far from enviable: 

“The clergy all live in one house allotted them by the 
company, in a cramped position between the manager’s house 
and the communal company baths. They feed themselves by 
and large on the fruit of their own labors. Apart from the 
vegetable crops, they gather various berries and mushrooms, 
catch fish and receive supplementary supplies from the com¬ 
pany. All of these tasks are carried out with the help of the 
Americans, whom the company tries in every way to drive away. 

“The priests wear clothing and shoes from the stock re¬ 
maining since the time of Bishop Joasaph [six years old]; They 
also have grain, which was originally brought by Shelikov...” 
[Valaam p. 150]. 

To counteract the inevitably negative report the company 
realized Hieromonk Gideon would file, the Board of Directors 
sent Nicolai Rezanov, Shelikov’s son-in-law, to conduct his 
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own “investigation.” This explains the extremely critical ac¬ 
counts of the Mission’s activities contained in Rezanov’s let¬ 
ters. Himself something of a sadist, and certainly not a pious 
or even decent man, from what is revealed in his personal 
journals, Rezanov described the monks in this way: 

“As for the ecclesiastical mission, they have baptized 
several thousands here, but only nominally ... They have just 
been ‘bathing’ the Americans and when, due to their ability 
to copy, the Natives learn to make the sign of the cross in a 
half hour, our missionaries return, proud of their success, 
thinking that their job is done. Having little to do, they try 
to take part in the civil government of the country, calling 
themselves government representatives. The restless officers use 
them as their tools against the Manager [Baranov]. The result 
is grief and there is danger of our losing the whole country. I 
will give you an example: At the time of the coronation of the 
Emperor [actually several years after] the monks without a 
word to the manager sent out orders calling aU the natives to 
Kodiak to take the Oath of Allegiance. There were no provi¬ 
sions in Kodiak, and if the manager had not stopped the people 
from gathering by sending his men to their villages, several 
thousand of them assembling in Kodiak would have killed 
everybody from starvation alone.” [DRAG, Vol. II, p. 167] 

The Mission’s motive for administering the Oath of Al¬ 
legiance, and Baranov’s reason for opposing it was that by 
swearing loyalty to the Tsar, the Natives became Russian sub¬ 
jects, citizens of the Empire, and therefore entitled to certain 
basic civil rights—rights regularly denied by the Baranov re¬ 
gime. In this respect, the Manager was right: pledging al¬ 
legiance to the Emperor constituted “rebellion” in the sense 
that the company could no longer completely disregard the 
welfare of the Natives, According to their own account of the 
situation, however, the monks never indicated that they had 
summoned all the inhabitants of the island, but had only ad¬ 
ministered the oath to the chiefs who had come to them dis¬ 
traught about the prospect of another hunting expedition to 
Sitka, over a thousand miles across the open ocean from Kodiak, 
Rezanov’s report included reference to Hieromonk Juvenaly 
as well: “Sometimes unknown to the manager, they would set 
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off uselessly to make converts. On the Alaska Peninsula, and 
at Lake Iliamna (sometimes called Lake Shelikov), potentially 
lucrative trade commenced with the natives. The monk Juvenaly 
went there immediately to propagate the faith. He baptized them 
by force, married them, took girls away from some and gave 
them to others. The Americans endured his rough ways and 
even beatings for a long time, but finally held council, decided 
to get rid of the Reverend and killed him. He does not deserve 
pity, but the Iliamna natives in their exasperation killed the 
whole crew of Russians and Kodiak personnel. Since then, 
these people think of revenge, and fearing that the Russians 
will settle there again, show no mercy at the slightest indiscre¬ 
tion. Last year they killed Russians again.” [DRAG, Vol. 2, 
pp. 167-168] 

Rezanov, like Baranov, would have the authorities at 
home believe that the clergy were the real cause for the in¬ 
ternal and external difficulties the company faced. In the 
face of the unanimous testimony of the Native People in later 
years, however, this attempt to mask their misdeeds proved 
only temporarily successful. The official company historian 
Tikhmenev described this period in the history of the mission 
in terms favorable, not surprisingly, to Baranov: 

“Hieromonk Juvenaly set out around the Alaska Penin¬ 
sula to preach the Gospel to the natives and to perform the 
Holy Sacraments among them, but this zeal proved to be his 
undoing. In 1795, he was killed by natives at Lake Iliamna. 
Generally speaking, the missionaries’ efforts to spread Chris¬ 
tian teachings immediately and everywhere among the native 
population could only have taken place slowly. In their fervor, 
however, the colonial clergy compelled the newly converted 
Natives to observe strictly those church ordinances which in 
time might well have overcome their indigenous customs and 
ancient prejudices. This haste only thwarted their good in¬ 
tentions. Furthermore, the missionaries’ ignorance of native 
dialects rendered their teachings useless to most of the natives 
and further hindered the attainment of their goals. Thus the 
propagation of Christianity in the colonies, initially successful, 
soon came to a halt. Not only did the number of converts cease 
to grow, it even began to diminish, and the efforts of the clergy 
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to reattract the natives was futile. When Archimandrite 
Joasaph was recalled to Irkutsk by imperial decree [19 July 
1796] to be consecrated a bishop, disorder broke out among 
the missionaries remaining in the colonies, and their rela¬ 
tions with the secular authorities began to deteriorate. This 
dissension did not cease from the time of the archimandrite’s 
departure from the colonies in the summer of 1798, until 
Rezanov’s arrival [in 1805], and during this entire time no 
church services were performed.” [Tikhmenev p. 47] (Here 
Tikhmenev also erred factually, for Father Gideon reported 
that services resumed in September, 1802.) 

Tikhmenev’s “official” account attempted to explain the 
undeniable “deterioration” in the relations between Baramov 
and the mission partially in light of Father Joasaph’s absence. 
But the fact of the matter is that the archimandrite returned to 
Irkutsk primarily to protest Baranov’s exploitation of the Native 
people, and was consecrated bishop only after his return to 
Siberia. The alleged haste with which the missionaries tried 
to introduce Christian morality does not seem to have been 
a factor in the reduced effectiveness of the Mission, but rather 
the opposition and persecution they suffered from company 
officials. The modern Kodiak oral tradition concerning this 
period unanimously confirms this. In certain villages, children 
are still scolded, not with threats of the “Boogie Man,” but 
with “Ivan Kuskov.” 

It is remarkable, in fact, that any objective scholar could 
have accepted reports that a few solitary and mostly middle- 
aged men could have “compelled” thousands of Native adults 
and children to do their bidding. At no point is there any 
indication from either the missionaries or the company that 
the latter supported the former in their evangelical task. Never 
is there the suggestion that the company used its considerable 
armed strength to purchase or force natives to accept baptism. 
Rezanov’s allegation that the 35 year old Juvenaly physically 
assaulted Natives who patiently endured his single-handed 
violence, unsupported and unprotected by even one Russian 
hunter, appears simply ridiculous in this light. 

As for the charge that Juvenaly’s brutality produced an 
anti-Russian backlash in the region, one need only examine 
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the record of trade relations there to realize that Lake Iliamna 
had originally been the main commercial base for Shelikov’s 
rivals, the Lebedev-Lastochkin Company. In 1791, Dimitri 
Bocharov was sent to explore the area and befriend the Natives 
there. The following year, frontiersmen employed by the 
Lebedev Company attacked these villages. [Bancroft, p. 340] 
If this is true, the reason the Iliamna peoples were suspicious 
of renewed Russian contacts was that they were justifiably 
weary of being caught in the cross-fire. 

By 1818 Baranov had been replaced, and Father Herman, 
the head of the three-man Mission, was free to report to the 
new administrator on past and present conditions in the 
settlement; 

“We, all three of us men of Valaam, do not live together. 
Father Afanasy lives thirty versts from the church on the 
island of Afognak, which is separated from Kodiak by a narrow 
strait. Father Joasaph, whom you mention as your lay brother, 
lives in the harbor at the church in the house... he looks 
after the library and the vestments and on Sundays he con¬ 
ducts services with some of the boys from the school. I live 
ten versts from the harbor on a special little island which is 
called New Valaam. Near my dwelling is the tiniest of streams 
which in summer contains reasonable quantities of fish. I live 
alone. Some two versts away are three families of Americans, 
and with great love they help me in my labors. Father Joasaph 
often comes to see me in one of the little American boats made 
of leather which are called baidarki. We have plots here con¬ 
taining vegetables. The Americans living near are natives and 
help us in everything. 

“As for the remaining brothers, I believe you heard about 
them in the first year after our arrival. Two hieromonks. 
Father Makary and Father Juvenaly who had been an as¬ 
sistant in our monastery and was a former officer called Jakov 
Fedorovich [Govoruchkin] and when he entered the monastery 
in St Petersburg was given the name Juvenaly, set off to preach. 
Makary went to the Aleutian Islands; and Juvenaly went to 
the eastern coast of the mainland, first of all to the Chugatsk 
Bay, where he baptized all the people. Then he set off north¬ 
wards along the coast, crossing the mountains to Kenai Bay 
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[Cook Inlet] where he spent the winter baptizing the natives. 
Then he went further north and crossed Alaska [Alaska Penin¬ 
sula]. There he was killed by some tribesmen, though rumors 
vary as to what manner and by exactly which tribe. There is 
still no reliable information.” [Valaam, p. 115] 

Father Herman thus indicated that as of December 1819, 
very little was definitely known at Kodiak about the circum¬ 
stances of Juvenaly’s death. What he does say with some author¬ 
ity is that Juvenaly crossed the Alaska Peninsula heading 
northward after spending some time in the Cook Inlet region. 
Since Father Herman remained for the rest of his life in the 
Kodiak area, and his testimony has always proven reliable on 
other matters, one may assume that this &st piece of informa¬ 
tion about Father Juvenaly’s demise from a member of the 
Mission who knew him, represents an honest account. Baranov, 
Rezanov, and Tikhmenev all had reason to slander the hiero- 
monk, to discredit the missionaries and weaken the impact of 
their criticism of the company’s oppressive policies toward 
the Natives. If Rezanov’s accusations were true, one would 
hardly expect the Iliamna people to have embraced Orthodoxy, 
or at least to have retained any loyalty to a Faith into which 
they had been forcibly baptized. But the reverse is the case: 
the indigenous population of the region has remained over¬ 
whelmingly Orthodox since Father Juvenaly’s time. The only 
resident pastors—both of them Yup’ik EsMmo—to serve the 
region came to live at Iliamna only a century and a half later— 
and found the people still committed to Orthodoxy. 


(4) Other Reports Concerning Father Juvenaly 

At about the same time Father Herman submitted this 
report to his superiors, the Russian American Company dis¬ 
patched an exploratory expedition to the coastal area north 
of the Alaska Peninsula. At Quinhagak, Peter Korsakovsky 
met a prominent Kuskokwim leader named Apanukhpak whose 
brother chose the only Russian member of the party, Feodor 
Kolmakov, as his “Russian son” and initiated him in a rite 
closely mimicking the Orthodox sacrament of chrismation/ 
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confirmation. Taking a swatch of grass he marked Kolmakov’s 
breast and hands with the sign of the cross. Korsakovsky re¬ 
marked that this ceremony so closely resembled the Sacrament 
of Chrismation that Apanukhpak’s brother had probably seen 
Father Juvenaly, the only missionary to venture into that ter¬ 
ritory, perform it. [Shur collection MS, Black, p. 10] 

In August 1829, Vasiliev met a Yup’ik hunting party from 
the Kuskokwim, many of whom were wearing copper baptismal 
crosses and whose leader wore a bronze or copper pectoral 
cross such as Orthodox clergy would wear. [Vasiliev MS, Shur 
Collection UAF; Fedoroca, 1979-1982] 

The only other important Russian source of information 
about the death of Father Juvenaly is Veniaminov’s Notes on 
the Unalaska District, in which the author relates: 

“In the autumn of the same year [1794] Hieromonks 
Makary and Juvenaly in two months circumnavigated the en¬ 
tire island of Kodiak and baptized all the inhabitants. In the 
following year of 1795, Juvenaly went to Nuchek, and having 
baptized more than 700 Chugach, went on to Kenai Bay and 
baptized all the local inhabitants there. In 1796 he crossed 
to the Alaska Peninsula to Lake Iliamna, where he ended 
his apostle-Uke service and his life, having served the church 
better than all his brothers. The cause of his death was not 
only that he forbade polygyny, but more from the fact that 
the local chiefs and leaders, after having given him their 
children to be educated at Kodiak, later regretted it. Over¬ 
taking him, they fell on him and took back their children, 
killing him as a deceiver.” 

Nowhere did any of the early missionaries, however, re¬ 
move children from their homes. In fact, the proposal to send 
competent students to Siberia had been opposed by the mission 
from the very first year of its existence. Archimandrite Joasaph 
pursuasively argued from Kodiak that it would be far more 
advantageous to establish a local school there than to remove 
Native children from their villages. In his first letter to Gregory 
Shelikov in May 1795, Joasaph listed page after page of abuses 
and injustices, all of which he assured Shelikov he would over¬ 
look or endure for some time longer, but the removal of chil¬ 
dren from their homes, the last item on the list, the Archiman- 
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drite insisted, would not be tolerated. If children were taken 
from their mothers, he emphatically stated, he threatened im¬ 
mediately to report the matter to the Metropolitan in Irkutsk. 
[Alaska Church Collection, MS] Why Juvenaly should want to 
send Iliamna children to Kodiak, but none from Nuchek or 
the Kenai Peninsula where his efforts had met such success, 
is also inexplicable. 

As years passed, accounts of Juvenaly’s death, one must 
notice, became increasingly elaborate. Baranov simply stated 
that the hieromonk was killed west of Iliamna, perhaps on 
the Bering Sea coast. St Herman indicated that the place and 
motives for his murder were unclear. But twenty years later, 
rumors had become fact, conflicting reports had been recon¬ 
ciled. Veniaminov even included this additional account of the 
missionary’s death in his description: 

“It is said that Juvenaly, when attacked by the savages, 
did not attempt either to flee or to defend himself, which he 
might have done with success, but surrendered himself without 
any kind of resistance, asking only for the safety of his com¬ 
panions ... Afterwards the Americans themselves related that 
Juvenaly, after having been to all intents and purposes killed, 
rose up and followed his murderers, speaking to them ... Con¬ 
sidering him still living, the savages fell upon him again and 
beat him. But again he arose and went after them. This was 
repeated several times. At last the savages, in order to be rid 
of him, hacked his body into small pieces. Only then did the 
preacher of the Word of God and, one may say, martyr, fall 
silent. However, according to the tales of the self-same Ameri¬ 
cans, in that place where his remains were, there immediately 
appeared a pillar of smoke extending toward the sky. How long 
this phenomenon lasted is not known.” [Veniaminov, p. 235] 

Unfortunately, Veniaminov did not provide any source for 
this additional information. Because Veniaminov was certainly 
a careful and talented scholar, one is placed in the awkward 
position of accepting the humble agnosticism of St Herman 
or the straightforward account of St Innocent Veniaminov, the 
first twenty, the latter forty years after the murder. Of course, 
canonization does not confer retroactive infallibility, and 
Veniaminov has been shown mistaken on historical or ethno- 
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graphic data elsewhere [see Notes, pp. 62-68] The point here 
is, that of all the reliable sources, only St Innocent’s rather 
belated account indicates Iliamna Lake as the site of Father 
Juvenaly’s death. Baranov and St Herman, the two earliest 
reliable sources, do not. Rezanov’s entire story is so deliberately 
distorted as to lack all credibility, and Tikhmenev’s version is 
merely a polite repetition of the same. In order to decide whose 
account more closely reflects the facts of the case, one needs 
to look beyond these accounts. 

The circumstantial evidence, such as the report in Vasiliev 
and the “chrismation” in Korsakovsky tend to indicate that 
Father Juvenaly travelled further west than had been earlier 
supposed. Considering the entire corpus of documentation, this 
would seem to be a more likely site than Lake Iliamna in the 
light of Juvenaly’s apparent destination: the reported “Russian 
Settlement” on the coast north of Bristol Bay that Capt. Cook 
mentioned. 

The document that more than any other has influenced 
historical treatment of Father Juvenaly, however, has long 
since been considered a forgery by competent scholars. Never¬ 
theless, the Daily Journal Kept By the Rev Father Juvenaly, 
used as the primary source for Hubert Bancroft’s 1885 History 
of Alaska discussion of the missionary, provided American 
historians with a melodramatic account of the murder that has 
proven difficult to dislodge. In Lord of Alaska, Hector Chevigny 
included an entire chapter based on Bancroft’s volume. The 
most recent social studies material produced for Alaskan high 
school history classes repeats the Diary version of Father 
Juvenaly’s death. Consequently the Daily Journal continues to 
enjoy wide circulation under various guises. 


(5) The history of the “Diary" 

Ivan Petrov, Hubert Bancroft’s translator and informant 
for much of his research in writing the first history of Alaska 
in English, produced several “translations from original sources” 
for his employer, the originals of which immediately and sus¬ 
piciously disappeared. Indeed, no Russian-language copies of 
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these “original documents” have ever surfaced either. The 
only evidence that a Russian-language “original” of the “Diary” 
ever existed comes from Petrtov alone. A note attached to 
Petrov’s “translation” in the files of the Bancroft Library in 
Berkeley, California, reads: 

“Note by Rev. I, Shashnikoff, Ounalashka: 

This manuscript was saved by the boy Nikita and 
subsequently delivered to Father Innokentius 
Veniaminoff who subsequently transmitted it to me. 
Father Juvenaly was stabbed to death on the same 
night during which the last lines of his journal were 
written. 

Innokentius Shashnikoff 

Priest at Ounalashka” [Black, p. 34] 

Comparison of the handwriting of this note with letters 
and documents signed by Rev Innokenty Shaya^/inikoff (the 
name is misspelled twice on the original note) indicates that 
this note was not written by Father Innokenty at all. In fact, 
the handwriting of the “Note” and of the Manuscript are iden¬ 
tical. Several important dates have been “corrected” in the 
manuscript as well. Even the content of the note itself should 
raise suspicions: Would an Orthodox priest refer to his own 
bishop by the latter’s former ecclesiastical title and not as 
“His Grace, the Right Reverend Bishop” Innokenty? In fact, 
as a priest Veniaminov was Father Ioann, receiving the name 
“Innokentius” only with his entry into monasticism, immediately 
prior to his election as bishop, as Shayashnikov certainly would 
have known. Veniaminov was “Father Innokentius” only for 
the brief interlude between his monastic profession and his 
consecration as bishop. 

If Veniaminov was familiar with this “Diary,” it is indeed 
strange that he nowhere mentions its existence nor quotes 
from it, even when discussing the circumstances of Father 
Juvenaly’s martyrdom. At the time Veniaminov served as 
pastor at Unalaska, Innokenty Shayashnikov was a child, al¬ 
though much later Bishop Innocent ordained Shayashnikov 
and transferred him to Unalaska. [Black, p. 44] This would 
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have been the only opportunity for Bishop Veniaminov to 
entrust the “Diary” to Father Shayashnikov, but there seems 
to be no reason to suppose that he did. Members of the 
Veniaminov family resided at Unalaska during St Innocent’s 
term of service in the Alaskan diocese, and nowhere does 
Veniaminov mention to any of them the existence of this 
“Diary,” although it would seem far more likely that he would 
transfer this valuable historical document to one of them rather 
than to a newly ordained pastor in the same village. 

In 1818, Father Herman was asked by Baranov’s replace¬ 
ment, Simeon Yanovsky, if the clergy had kept metrical records 
of births, marriages and deaths, to document their allega¬ 
tion that the Native population had drastically declined during 
Baranov’s regime. To this the Elder replied that the Mission 
had never been supplied with paper and writing tools for such 
basic record keeping. As Dr Lydia Black points out, clergy 
are expected to keep an official log of their pastoral and mis¬ 
sionary activities under ordinary circumstances. If Juvenaly 
had sufficient material, he would have been expected to keep 
this sort of journal. At a time when basic writing supplies were 
scarce or unobtainable, it seems highly unlikely the heiromonk 
would have used his precious paper to keep a purely personal 
diary of his thoughts, impressions and regrets. 

Despite these obvious problems, scholars have consistently 
accepted the Petrov “translation” as a legitimate original source 
document, as a widely-used bibliography of anthropological 
archives, the Kroeber Papers reported in 1952; 

We note that one author of Alaskan history, Hector 
Chevigny, considers the manuscript to be of “doubt¬ 
ful authenticity.” He gives no evidence for his asser¬ 
tion, however, and uses that account himself as 
the basis for a highly fictionalized chapter about 
Juvenaly [Chevigny, 1942: pp. 146-157]. While it is 
true that the origin and history of the document are 
obscure and puzzling, it is also difficult to see how any 
such allegation can be made without more evidence 
relating to both the man and the documents, Bancroft, 
who seems to have had more information at his dis¬ 
posal, accepted the document. [1952:28; Black, p. 35] 
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(6) The Content of the “Diary” 

One can approach—and disprove—the content of the 
“Diary” from several vantage points. The description of the 
geography, the reports on the various tribes and languages of 
the region vary so greatly from all other sources, that it is 
plain the author of the “Diary” had not himself travelled 
across the same terrain nor encountered the same people. As 
Black indicates, according to the “Diary,” Father Juvenaly could 
not in two years master the Sugpiaq (Alutiiq) language of 
Kodiak, nor during his much shorter stay the much more 
intricate grammar and syntax of Tanaina (Athabaskan) of the 
Kenai. Yet apparently he had no difi&culty—after only a few 
days—understanding and even conversing in the Yup’ik 
(Eskimo) of the Aglegmiut, his murderers by all accounts. 
Since Yup’ik and Sugpiaq are so closely related that a priest 
celebrating Vespers in the former was recently (1981) con¬ 
gratulated by Native speakers of the latter for “speaking such 
good Aleut,” there seems no reasonable basis for assuming 
Father Juvenaly so rapidly mastered Yup’ik after so little 
success with Alutiiq. [Black, p. 46] 

The most telling evidence that the “Diary” could not have 
been that of any Orthodox priest, however, appears in the 
schedule of “Father Juvenaly’s” liturgical services. The “Diary” 
includes the summer months, and anyone familiar with the 
annual cycle of the Twelve Major Feasts would know that 
among these, several always occur in August and September: 
the Feast of the Transfiguration (August 6); the Dormition 
of the Theotokos (August 15); the Nativity of the Theotokos 
(September 8); and the Elevation of the Cross (September 14). 
Other important festal days would include June 29 (SS Peter 
and Paul) and August 29 (the Beheading of St John the 
Baptist). According to his “Diary” Juvenaly observed none of 
these Major Feasts, or celebrated them on totally unrelated 
dates. (For example, the “Diary” indicates that Juvenaly 
celebrated the Feast of SS Peter and Paul, but on September 
14, two and a half months late.) [see Black, p. 41] 

Related to this is the obvious ignorance of Orthodox 
saints’ names. The ship carrying Father Juvenaly to the main- 
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land is listed as the “Adrian and Anastasia,” although the saint 
always linked with St Adrian is St Natalia, and consequently 
no ship with this specific name ever sailed in Alaskan waters, 
nor, one could suppose, anywhere else. [Black, p. 50] 

Of course, not one scholar who has accepted the “Diary” 
as authentic knew anything about the Orthodox Church or its 
liturgical/sacramental fife. Otherwise, the circumstances of the 
baptism of “the boy Nikita” would also strike the reader as 
peculiar. According to the “Diary,” Father Juvenaly had to 
baptize Nikita, who had lived among Russians for many years 
but who, for lack of a priest, had never become a Christian. 
Any Orthodox layperson is capable of baptizing another, and, 
in fact, the first converts to Orthodox Christianity in Siberia 
and Alaska were everywhere baptized by promishlenniki, fron¬ 
tier traders and trappers. When Veniaminov arrived at Unalaska 
in 1824, he found his entire flock baptized, since those who 
had been converted by Father Makary had baptized the chil¬ 
dren born after the missionary’s departure. Baptism by laymen 
was the norm, not the exception. But whoever wrote the 
“Diary” was not aware of this. 

The mysterious character of “the boy Nikita” only lends 
further support to the argument that the “Diary” is a forgery. 
According to the text, just three days after his baptism, Nikita 
was able to assist Juvenaly at services (reading Old Church 
Slavonic, no doubt, after a few easy lessons!) [Black, p. 46] 
But “Nikita” exists in order to explain the survival of the 
“Diary,” for it was he who recognized its historical importance 
and not only retrieved it from among Father Juvenaly’s pos¬ 
sessions but carefully hid it for decades until he secretly pre¬ 
sented it to Bishop Veniaminov! 

If any more proof is needed to demonstrate that the “Diary” 
is pure fiction, one need only consult its opening paragraphs. 
According to the writer, the Valaam Mission established itself 
at Three Saints Bay, where the monks opened a school. It is 
common knowledge that the missionaries arrived at Kodiak, 
and only two of them circumnavigated the island. While they 
hoped to establish a school there, their original instructions 
were to send capable students to Siberia for training, a policy 
Archimandrite Joasaph wanted changed and never implemented. 
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Already in June 1796, Shelikov is listed in the “Diai^” 
as “of blessed memory.” Indeed, Gregory Shelikov had died 
nearly a year earlier, but news of his passing did not reach 
Kodiak until 1797. [Black, p. 49] 

At four different points the “Diary” indicates that Father 
Juvenaly had visited Kamchatka, but the monks sailed directly 
from Okhotsk to Kodiak. The seaport of Petropavlovsk on 
Kamchatka was only founded in 1740, and had not yet be¬ 
come an important supply depot for Alaska-bound voyagers. 
The “Diary” refers to the “Russian-American Company” as an 
official title for the Shelikov-Golikov enterprise. The incorpora¬ 
tion of the RAC and its naming in fact did not occur until 
1799, three years later. [Black, p. 49; Tikhmenev, pp. 48-49] 
Nearly every page of the “Diary” contains such unmis¬ 
takable errors in fact and detail, that it is amazing how the 
document has for so long exercised the influence it has in 
Alaskan historical literature. The motives behind Petrov’s 
deliberate fabrication of material have been examined by Dr 
Richard Pierce in several published articles [Pierce, 1964, 1965, 
1968] and are not a major concern here. That the “Diary” is 
itself a complete fake, and that Petrov regularly fabricated 
“translations from original Russian sources” for American 
scholars and civil servants, however, has been irrefutably dem¬ 
onstrated by several competent and widely respected experts. 
[D.W. Clark; L.T. Black; R.A. Pierce; R.H. Fisher] 

Relying exclusively on written accounts concerning the 
circumstances of Hieromonk Juvenaly’s death, one can arrive 
at no definite conclusion. While all sources agree that he was 
killed by the Aglegmiut, a Yup’ik Eskimo people inhabiting 
the western shores of Lake Iliamna, the Kuichak and Nushagak 
drainages and the southwestern shores of Alaska north of the 
Alaska Peninsula, no early informants venture a guess as to 
the site or to the immediate causes for his murder. No one had 
as yet visited the “scene of the crime.” When Russian explorers 
did enter this region, however, they found evidence of Father 
Juvenaly having visited there. Not only were there Eskimos 
from “further north” wearing copper baptismal crosses, but 
one is reported to have been wearing a large pectoral cross. 
Korsakovsky’s report that Apanukhpak’s brother mimicked the 
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rite of Chrismation in “adopting” Feodor Kolmakov as his 
“Russian son” seems more than a bizarre coincidence. If the 
missionary had determined to travel northward along the coast 
beyond Bristol Bay to the location indicated by Capt. Cook 
as the area where a “Russian settlement” existed, and as he 
himself expressed as his intention during the “friendly argu¬ 
ment” with Hieromonk Makary which Father Herman recalled, 
it is not at all unlikely that Hieromonk Juvenaly reached the 
Bering Sea. 


(7) Analysis of Additional Evidence 

In the investigation of any crime, one of the primary 
responsibilities of an investigator is to interview all possible 
witnesses and gather their testimony. Since the Aglegmiut 
were considered hostile and “ferocious,” few promishlenniki 
were willing to enter their territory. Only after Baranov’s re¬ 
moval in 1818 did the Russian American Company send ex¬ 
peditions in to the region. 

The coastal Yup’ik oral tradition relates that Russians did 
intentionally or not enter their territory prior to Korsakovsky’s 
visit, but that these intruders were immediately killed. This 
is in keeping with the universal practice of traditional peoples 
to protect jealously their occupation of the land on whose 
resources they subsist. As “Real People,” each tribe considers 
outsiders to be alien and culturally inferior. Uninvited guests 
are never welcome if they seem to pose any threat to the im¬ 
mediate safety of the people, or their traditional use or oc¬ 
cupancy of a region. The Natives killed promishlenniki in 
self-defense. 

The various Indian and Eskimo tribes of Southwestern 
Alaska speak mutually unintelligible languages, as distinct from 
each other as Turkish and Greek or Chinese and English. The 
phonetics, syntax and grammatical structures of these languages 
are radically difierent. Only in the twentieth century have mem¬ 
bers of these groups been able to effectively communicate 
with each other, since most Native Alaskans mastered spoken 
American English as a second language only after 1950. Three 
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generations ago the linguistic and technological means for 
inter-tribal communication simply did not exist. The oral tradi¬ 
tions of each group, have remained independent and distinct. 

Each major group has an account of their ancestors’ en¬ 
counter with Hieromonk Juvenaly. Independently each tradi¬ 
tion supplies only one part of the total story, but taken together 
they display remarkable homogeneity. Not only do the old 
stories not contradict each other, but considered together they 
constitute a single consistent account of Father Juvenaly’s 
martyrdom. The content of this tradition has already appeared 
in a previous issue of the Quarterly [Vol. 27, No. 2, 1983, 
pp. 133-138] and needs only to be summarized here. 

The Yup’ik Eskimo people of the Kuskokwim Delta re¬ 
late that the first missionary to their region arrived in a “little 
ship” accompanied by a guide or assistant. Landing near 
Quinhagak, at the mouth of the river, he was killed by a 
hunting party, presumably with arrows. His naaqista (literally 
“Reader”) nearly escaped by swimming “like a seal,” but he 
was eventually apprehended and executed as well. (This swim¬ 
ming ability is significant, because generally Eskimos do not 
swim, while Tanaina reguarly do, even in the frigid waters of 
Cook Inlet.) One member of this Yup’ik party was also a 
shaman who removed the brass pectoral cross from the body 
of the dead priest and attempted to perform some sort of 
shamanistic rite. Amulets and chains constitute a necessary 
component of most Arctic shaman’s paraphernalia, and the 
appropriation of the metal chain and cross for this purpose 
points to the motive for killing the priest without hesitation: 
the Yup’iks recognized him as an alien “shaman.” Unsuccess¬ 
ful in his effort to exercise his usual magical power, the shaman 
warned his colleagues not to harm another stranger wearing 
such an object, for there was undeniable spiritual power in 
whatever knowledge these visitors possessed. 

There is no basis for considering this tradition seriously 
if one supposes that Father Juvenaly was killed at Lake 
Iliamna. In that case, the first missionary to visit the 
Kuskokwim-Yukon Delta, the Atkan Creole priest Jakov 
Netsvetov, certainly was not murdered upon arrival, but spent 
many years in the region before retiring and dying at Sitka, 
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where he was buried “under the porch of the Tlingit chapel” 
in 1864. 

At Iliamna Lake, however, the oral tradition includes 
some scanty information about Father Juvenaly. Both the 
Tanaina Indians (directly related by family and cultural ties 
with the Tanaina—the so-caUed Kenaitze—of Cook Inlet, whom, 
it is definitely known, were converted and baptized by Father 
Juvenaly) and the Yup’ik-speaking descendents of the 18th 
century “Aglegmiut” agree that Father Juvenaly preached there 
but was not well received. The cause for their unreceptive 
attitude toward him is not remembered, but one may suppose 
that after the mutual plundering of each others’ outposts and 
of each others’ allies by the rival trading companies just prior 
to the missionary’s arrival, the Natives of the region were not 
eager to welcome any Russians whatsoever. According to the 
Iliamna account. Father Juvenaly fled northward—that is, to¬ 
ward the Kuskokwim. Asked if they know of a priest being 
killed anywhere in their area, Iliamna people relate only that 
a priest was killed “further north” and assert that in their region, 
only Russian hunters were killed. 


(8) Later Missionary Reports 

Still later in the century. Fathers Ilarion (about 1864), 
Bel’kov (1879) and Orlov (1885) visited the Kuskokwim 
Delta, and all report in their oflScial journals their belief that 
Quinkhagak is the burial site of Father Juvenaly. 

Hieromonk Ilarion simply stated in his journal that he 
was about to enter the region where Father Juvenaly was killed 
on September 17. [Oswalt, p. 110] Oswalt dismisses Hieromonk 
Ilarion’s claim that Juvenaly died at Quinhagak in a footnote 
citing the Petrov “Diary” quoted in Bancroft! 

Father Zachary Bel’kov wrote on September 2, 1879: 

Settlement: Kuinkhagmiut. Here was killed with ar¬ 
rows by the local inhabitants Hieromonk Juvenaly 
who travelled here from the island of Kodiak. This 
happened here before the establishment of the Rus- 
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sian American Company. [Manuscript, Alaska Church 
Collection, Library of Congress Box 246, Folder II] 

Father Vasily Orlov noted in his journal on January 11 
1885: 

... we arrived at Quinhagak. A 104 year-old woman 
named “Tutmalria” at this village told us that the 
Monk Juvenaly was killed here, and they showed us 
the exact spot [literally “killing place/killing ground”] 
where this happened. [Alaska Church Collection, 

D 27, Travel Journal, p. 1] 

To summarize what is known from primary Russian- 
language sources, then, one can arrive at only a tentative con¬ 
clusion. Baranov and Father Herman considered the question 
of the site and circumstances open, although Baranov’s account 
tends to indicate that the hieromonk perished on the Bering 
Sea coast. Rezanov and Tikhmenev stated definitely that Fr 
Juvenaly was killed at Iliamna, but the basis for these accounts 
has been shown to be unreliable and their own negative biases 
all too obvious. St Innocent Veniaminov seems to have ac¬ 
cepted their testimony, but it is impossible to ascertain where 
he gathered his own orignal data (about Father Juvenaly re¬ 
viving and chasing his murderers several times, etc.), since 
he cited no additional source. The “Daily Journal of Rev 
Father Juvenaly,” which provided Hubert Bancroft and sub¬ 
sequent American historians with their versions of the mis¬ 
sionary’s demise, has been shown to be the product of Ivan 
Petrov’s malicious imagination. The first explorers who ven¬ 
tured into the region, however, record evidence that Juvenaly 
had travelled further west, into the territory occupied by Yup’ik 
speakers along the Bering Sea coast. Korsakovsky specifically 
stated that he saw a shaman imitate the Orthodox rite of 
Chrismation at Quinhagak; and later Orthodox missionaries to 
that region, again at Quinhagak, all reported being informed 
of the murder of an earlier missionary, necessarily Hieromonk 
Juvenaly, as he was the only Orthodox priest who could pos¬ 
sibly have entered the territory prior to 1818. Quinhagak 
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emerges from the record as the most likely site, but the docu¬ 
mentary evidence alone is not absolutely conclusive. Together 
with the consistent oral tradition of the Indian and Eskimo 
peoples of the region, however, it appears almost certain that 
Hieromonk Juvenaly was killed at Quinhagak, together with 
his Athabaskan Indian guide. 

No Orthodox clergy, however, ever remained at Quinhagak, 
and there never was a sustained Orthodox presence in the 
coastal area between Eek and Togiak. This region was too 
difficult for either the Nushagak or Kuikhpak (Yukon) mis¬ 
sionaries to reach, especially since the former were responsible 
for both the Nushagak and Iliamna parishes in the opposite 
direction, and the latter had many large communities to visit 
on both the Kuskokwim and Yukon rivers further upstream. 
The first resident missionaries in this part of Alaska arrived 
nearly a century after Father Juvenaly’s disappearance; and 
Rev John H. Kilbuck, a Delaware Indian afiiliated with the 
Moravian Church headquartered in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
was eventually assigned to Quinhagak. Kilbuck had graduated 
from Moravian College and Theological Seminary in 1885. 
After he married Edith Romig, daughter of the Rev Joseph 
Romig, the newlyweds proceeded to Alaska. [Schalbe, p. 13] 
Three years later, the first converts Brother Kilbuck attracted 
to his denomination were Natives who had already been bap¬ 
tized into the Orthodox Church at some earlier time by a 
“Russian” priest (either Netsvetov or Bel’kov, both Aleuts, or 
possibly Ilarion or Orlov, who were ethnically Russian). The 
Kilbucks remained in the Kuskokwim Delta until 1898, and 
later returned for another tour of duty in 1921-22. 

Fluent in the language and capable of enduring the rigors 
of the Alaskan frontier, Kilbuck served his church brilliantly in 
a variety of capacities. One biographer wrote, “No one under¬ 
stood the Eskimo mind as well as he,” and most modern re¬ 
searchers agree. For seven years beginning in 1891, the Rev 
Kilbuck resided at Quinhagak, the site of a major new Moravian 
mission post which he headed. 

While at Quinhagak, Kilbuck became familiar with the 
local tradition about Hieromonk Juvenaly. He recorded in 
his diary: 
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The first white man killed on the Kuskokwim 
was a Russian-Greek priest... At Quinhagamiut, 
the people forbade the priest holding any service, 
at the instigation of shamans or medicine men. 
Nothing daunted, and though not allowed to land, 
he attempted to preach from his boat. As he rose 
to preach he was instantly killed by a shower of 
spears and arrows, as were the interpreters and 
servants, except one. The survivor jumped into the 
water and endeavored to save himself by swimming 
and diving. The people got into their kayacks and 
chased the swimmer as though he were a seal, and 
with as much jest and enjoyment. Of course the man 
was killed, but the murderers said he made a better 
chase than a seal. [Kilbuck Journals, manuscript, Box 
7, Diary 6] 

This information represents, in the saga of this “murder 
mystery,” a virtual confession, not on the part of those who 
killed the hieromonk but of their descendents. Completely in¬ 
dependent from all Russian sources, but in total agreement with 
the oral tradition of the Native Peoples throughout the region, 
the Kilbuck account constitutes the final necessary “evidence” 
concerning Father Juvenaly’s martyrdom. Neither he, nor the 
local Native people had any reason for making up the story. 

If one assumes that Yup’ik traders ventured to the Siberian 
coast and that Alaskan Natives were therefore familiar with 
Siberian culture (an assumption most anthropologists familiar 
with the region would share), the reason for killing the mis¬ 
sionary outright becomes immediately obvious: East Asian and 
Siberian shamans wore metal or carved bone and ivory chains, 
and Western Alaskans copied these in ivory prior to European 
contact. [Fitzhugh, p. 234] The hunting party would have then 
recognized Juvenaly’s pectoral cross as a sign of spiritual power, 
and felt compelled to defend themselves from his “magic” by 
the only possible method. This assumption seems to be cor¬ 
roborated by the testimony that the shaman in the party re¬ 
moved the pectoral cross and attempted to perform some sort 
of shamanistic ceremony. The connection between the cross/ 
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chain and sorcery, at least in the mind of the Eskimos of that 
era, seems obvious from the oral tradition. 


Conclusion 

For nearly two centuries the circumstances of Hieromonk 
Juvenaly’s death have been obscured by misinformation, delib¬ 
erate slander, forgery and anti-clerical propaganda. Upon 
further investigation of all reliable original source materials and 
analysis of later reports filed by explorers and missionaries, to¬ 
gether with the unanimous and consistent oral tradition of the 
indigenous peoples of the region, it now appears that Father 
Juvenaly died as a martyr for the Faith on the western shores 
of Alaska, near the present site of the village of Quinhagak. 
Before his death he effectively evangelized a tremendously wide 
area, extending hundreds of square miles north of Kodiak and 
west of Kenai, baptizing thousands of Native Alaskans who 
have remained faithful to Orthodoxy since the time of their 
conversion. There is no doubt that Juvenaly did his work ener¬ 
getically, enthusiastically and effectively. Accounts accusing 
him of arrogance or brutality can be traced only to detractors 
who were seeking to discredit him and the Valaam Mission. 
This was in order to conceal their own misdeeds, which the 
monks had already reported to the civil authorities. The most 
damaging “evidence,” indicating that Father Juvenaly had 
been murdered by indignant natives after being seduced and 
discredited in their eyes, is provided by the “Daily Journal of 
the Rev Juvenaly,” and has been proven a forgery. 

The way, then, seems open for his veneration as an Apostle 
and Martyr for the Faith, together with that of his anonymous 
“Assistant” or guide, who also gave his life in the service of 
Christ and his Church. Holy Hieromonk Juvenaly of Alaska, 
pray to God for us! 
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Ruling Siberia: The Imperial Power, 

The Orthodox Church and the Native People 


Oleg Kobtzeff 


"In terms of historical significance, what is important is 
no so much [... ] the act of military offensive and conquest, 
but rather the next step: the instilling of civic consciousness, 
the introduction into the alien environment of alien ideas.” 
Thus wrote the nineteenth century Siberian oblastnik N, M. 
ladrintsev.* 

Unfortunately, since he expressed this idea of an insepara¬ 
ble link between colonization and Christianization in Siberia 
and the North, hardly any attention has been paid to the sub¬ 
ject. The purpose of this paper is not to make up for this 
lack of information, but rather to explain why such an ef¬ 
fort should be made. For there is a great need to write a 
general history of Siberian Christianity based on serious and 
concerted research. It is time for specialists in Slavic studies 
to understand that the writing of history is a science; and 
scientific investigation demands teamwork. Historians, anthro¬ 
pologists, specialists in Slavic studies and their students should 
be urged to consider such a concerted and large-scale enter¬ 
prise as a way of throwing new light on Russian colonial 
history and the problem of nationalities in past and present 
Russia. Then it may well appear that one of the keys to our 
understanding of these matters is a proper analysis of the 
missionary function of the Russian Orthodox Church. To many, 
however, this might sound strange. Have we not been told 
that Orthodox Christianization was only a marginal phenom- 

•ladrintsev, N. M.; Sibirskie inorodtsy, ih byt i sovremennoe polozhenie. 
S. Pb., 1891: p. 202. 
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enon in Siberian history, one that was extremely limited in 
its results? 

Russian Orthodox Christianization reached almost all 
aboriginal habitats of Siberia and the North, including the 
Arctic slope. Among the ethnic groups of Siberia, the per¬ 
centage of those baptized varied widely. At the beginning of 
the twentieth century, a geographically remote people such as 
the Chukchi was only 6% Christian, whereas other groups such 
as the Hakas and Aleuts registered 100% baptized popula¬ 
tions. Others stood in between, such as the Koriaks, whose 
Orthodox recruitment reached 43.5%.^ It is clear, then, that 
the extent of Christian influence could be numerically very 
great. But what did it mean to be “registered” as a Christian? 
As many accounts of travellers show, baptisms were performed 
in a formalistic manner and many Natives were Christian 
in name only. So there is reason to question the ability of of¬ 
ficial statistics to reveal the true influence of the missions. 

In the decades preceding the October Revolution, Russian 
religious writers put forth triumphalistic views of the results 
of Russian Orthodox missionary activity in Siberia and the 
North. During the same period, however, historians and eth¬ 
nographers such as Shashkov, Bogoraz and Jochelson were busy 
rejecting the notion that this missionary activity had had any 
impact whatever on the hves of the Natives. In fact it is quite 
easy to find, even in Russian religious pubhcations of the nine¬ 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, abundant documentation 
of the basic ills of the Siberian missions; 

— forced conversion, violence and oppression imposed 
by Russian Christians upon the Native CMstians and non- 
Christians; 

— ignorance on the part of the clergy, and their inability 
to meet the psychological and cultural requirements for leading 
a mission, including their sometimes brutal treatment of the 
Natives; 

— ignorance of Native languages among lay and clerical 
personnel in Siberian parishes, including the absence of 
translations; 

^Complete figures for each group are available in Patkanov, S.: Statisticheskie 
dannye pokazyvaiuschchie plemeunyi sostav naseleniia Sibiri, iazyk i tody 
Inorodtsev. S. Pb., 1912, Vol. 1. 
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—consequent superficial and negligent attitudes regard¬ 
ing the teaching of basic tenents of the Orthodox faith to the 
aborigenes, who often did not understand the meaning of 
baptism as acceptance of a new form of religious commitment. 

Therefore it has been generally assumed by scholars that 
the Orthodox Christianization of Siberia and the North was a 
total failure, and that it left at best an extremely superficial 
impression upon native cultures. As a consequence, almost no 
scientific research has been specifically devoted to the subject 
since the early part of this century. 

Only five or six years ago, however, a new trend ap¬ 
peared in ethnographic scholarship. Ethnohistorians have not 
only begun to study once again the influence of Orthodox 
missions in Siberia, but they are also calling into question the 
alleged failure of those missions. In a paper presented in 1983 
at the Paris Siberian Colloquium, Marjorie Mandelstam-Balzer® 
expressed scepticism about the possibility of any important 
success achieved by Orthodox missions among the Khanty 
people. She is far from afiBrming, however, that there was no 
success at all, and she acknowledges that those results that 
can be observed were not all superficial. Compared to the 
prevailing pessimism, this is indeed an innovative attitude! Soviet 
scholars are also becoming interested in the history of Ortho¬ 
doxy in these regions, although few are clear as to the success 
of the mission, and they tend to focus especially on the ritu¬ 
alistic aspects of religious syncretism. Reading between the 
lines, however, one has the feeling that some of these authors 
would have liked to say more than they dared in the officially 
anti-religious State. Characteristic is Professor Vdovin’s 1979 
article about Orthodoxy among the Koriaks and the Cukchis. 
At first his paper seems rather negative regarding the effective¬ 
ness of the Orthodox missions. But then he quotes James 
Van Stone and Wendell Oswalt (two eminent specialists of 
Alaska’s ethnohistory), and concludes that “the history of 
the spreading of Orthodoxy beyond the limits of our home¬ 
land bears witness to the solidity of its incorporation in the 
religious consciousness of the Aleuts and of part of the 

^Mandelstam-Balzer, Marjorie: '*Can Survival Survive? Khanty Identity 
in historical perspective/' Article to be included in the forthcoming "Colloque 
International Sib6rie’* proceedings. 
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Eskimos.” And he goes on to trace a parallel between the 
religious situation in Alaska and that in Siberia.'* 

In the same collection of essays. Professor Sem acknowl¬ 
edges that Orthodox missionaries have succeeded in obtaining 
durable results in spreading Christian ideas among the Nanaitsy 
of the Amur basin.® We may be allowed, therefore, to wonder 
if the apparent negative tone of his article is not just insurance 
against academic or political criticism. This, however, is not 
characteristic of all Soviet scholars. Dr Ul’iana Grigor’evna 
Popova, herself an aboriginal Siberian, reaches even bolder 
conclusions about the Orthodox mission in her study of the 
ethnohistory of the even people: “Christianity,” she says, “be¬ 
came firmly established in the way of life and consciousness of 
the even far less nominally that it may seem at first.”® “The 
activity of the Church and of the missionary priests bore its 
fruits: already in the last century the even^ of aU Tungus-speak- 
ing ethnic groups distinguished themselves by a particular piety 
and religiosity, even in the most remote regions of the taiga. 
In our times, such a religiosity was characteristic of the remain¬ 
ing groups of ivens.^'"’ According to the descriptions of this 
piety by the same author, it was not only external: “Orthodox 
evens of the past said prayers several times daily, in private, at 
home, and enjoyed organizing new forms of festivities on the 
occasion of the newly introduced Christian commemorations. 
It can be said that their Christianity was really a faith, and not 
just ritualism, although it was often part of a syncretism.”® 

For the past five years, Felix Torres of the French Arctic 
Institute and I have been researching the history of the Native 
Alaskans, relying on archives and fieldwork. Before becoming 
familiar with each other’s work, we had both reached similar 
conclusions regarding the great majority of Orthodox Alaskans 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.® In addition, the 

^In AN SSSR—ed.: Hristianstvo i Lamaizm u korennogo naseleniia Sihiri, 
Leningrad, Nauka, 1979. 

pp. 201-204. 

®Popova, U, G.: kveny Magadanskoi oblasti, Ocherki istorii hoziaistva / 
kuVtury evenov Ohotskogo poberezh^ta, 1917-1977, Moskva, 1981, p. 167. 

Vbtd., p. 169. 

mid. 

^Torres, F^lix: Aleoutes et AUoutiennes: une recherche de la singulariti. 
Manuscript. Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales—Centre 
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Japanese academic community is beginning to be interested in 
the history of the Orthodox Church in Japan, a Church which 
belonged organically to the Siberian missionary movement and 
elicits appreciation for its dynamic character. Although it was 
started almost accidentally in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, it already numbers over 20,000 native faithful, in¬ 
cluding clergy, in a cultural environment much less permeable 
to foreign religious influences than is a small Siberian tribe. 

None of this research has yet yielded anything that could 
offer a generalized opinion on the results of the Russian mis¬ 
sionary effort. Nevertheless, the mere fact that this new field 
of interest exists proves at the very least that the Orthodox 
mission effort produced something worth investigating. At pres¬ 
ent, the idea that the Siberian and Arctic missions were total 
failures is founded on use of eighteenth century documents that 
are rich in sordid descriptions of the evils those missions pur¬ 
portedly produced, such as the examples given above. Since 
many of these evils persisted into later periods, many eth¬ 
nologists have failed to detect new trends in the missionary 
activity of the second half of the nineteenth century. Trapped 
in their local sources, they rarely pay attention to the overall 
history of the Russian Orthodox Church. Otherwise, they would 
have noted signs of a tremendous evolution starting with the 
beginning of the 1800s, one comparable in strength and in¬ 
fluence to the Western Reformation. Lack of information in 
the area, however, is due to the under-developed state of re¬ 
search on the history of the Orthodox Church in general. 


In the fifteenth century, the Orthodox Church in Russia 
was suffering from the same intellectual crisis that affected the 
West and led finally to the Protestant Reformation. Over three 
centuries of debate. Western Catholic and Protestant Christians 
re-evaluated, renewed and deepened their intellectual traditions, 
theological ideas and vocabulary, philosophical systems and 
forms of education. They renewed pastoral theology and meth¬ 
odology while trying to win over the souls of the people of 

d’Etudes Arctiques. Paris, 1979-1980, p. 427. Kobtzeff, Oleg; La Colonisation 
russe en AmSrique du Nord, XVIII-XIX siecles. Manuscript. Universite de 
Paris 1. Paris, 1984 (1985). 
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Europe. Russian Orthodoxy, on the other hand, remained un¬ 
able to effect such a step away from the Middle Ages. Its 
theological reflection became highly provincialized and for¬ 
malistic as a result of geographic isolation. Unable to participate 
in the Western debates for a lack of scholarship, terminology 
and method, the Orthodox suffered increasing marginalization. 
Loss of identity, of the sense of catholicity, and of universal 
apostolicity and a commitment to mission towards the non- 
Russian world, were the natural results of this isolation. Al¬ 
though Siberia was conquered in this period, for almost three 
hundred years the Russian Church felt no calling to share its 
religious faith with the new peoples into whose territories it 
was moving. The only missionary initiatives, in fact, occurred 
accidentally, remained highly localized, and were undertaken 
only by exceptional clergymen—or by unscrupulous merchants 
who used Christianity to gain power over the Natives. The 
barbaric attitudes of some priests in their encounters with the 
aborigines reflect the general decadence of Russian theology 
and pastoral methodology, and underscore the traditional lack 
of clerical education. 

Strangely, the tides of change came from the West. New 
ideologies such as the romantic movement, nationalism and 
especially Hegelianism, allowed nineteenth century Russians to 
gain a belief in the value of their national identity. This meant 
that Orthodox particularism could be viewed as a mark of 
the nation’s “soul,” fostering the notion of its originality and 
superiority. In any event, this gave an opportunity for Ortho¬ 
doxy to rebuild its self-esteem, especially since it now had the 
proper means to educate its clergy. Thanks to the example of 
Western seminaries, the Orthodox Church created an impressive 
network of schools, pastoral seminaries and theological acad¬ 
emies during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. In 
1840, the new Kazan’ theological academy or university 
(Duhovnaia Akademiia) began preparing specially chosen 
bishops, priests and teachers for missionary activity. 

At the same time, Russian autocracy, in its search for 
ideological foundations, came to realize that the only possible 
legitimizing of its existence lay in the fact that it was the last 
independent Orthodox State. Consequently, it became neces- 
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sary to revive the theory of the “Third Rome.” The situation, 
however, had completely changed since the fifteenth century. 
The tsar of Moscow-St Petersburg was no longer the head of 
an Eastern European grand principality but of an international, 
multi-religious Empire that spread over three continents. Thus 
two questions arose. First, how could the Orthodox Russians 
and the Orthodox international community continue to accept 
a legitimacy based on the Orthodox character of the ruling 
power, if the State was now in charge of a community of sub¬ 
jects which included a significant number of non-Christians? 
And second, why should non-Orthodox subjects respect a power 
that based its sole legitimacy on its status as “last-protector-of- 
Orthodoxy”? The only solution to such a problem was to 
make all subjects Orthodox! This is why the beginning of the 
real Christianization of Siberia coincides with the ideological 
constructions of the first quarter of the last century, expressed 
in Karamzin’s, then in Uvarov’s, condensed formula: “Ortho¬ 
doxy, Autocracy, National Character.” 

It is in this light that we can understand the historical 
importance of the missionary movement in Russia. Although 
we still know almost nothing of the actual results of the mis¬ 
sions in the field, we do have substantial information regard¬ 
ing the preparedness of the missionaries from the early part of 
the last century. Priests had at their disposal an elaborate set 
of new pastoral tools and guidelines. We need only recall three 
basic examples to illustrate this point. 

— The nineteenth century witnessed a flourishing of transla¬ 
tions of Christian literature into aboriginal languages. This im¬ 
plied achieving Native literacy for many ethnic groups and pro¬ 
viding linguistic tools both for Russian scholarship and for the 
concerned local cultures. 

— Bishops such as Innocent Veniaminov or Eusebius of 
Irkutsk distributed manuscripts and printed versions of “how¬ 
to” missionary handbooks to be used in the field by every priest. 
These instructions insisted on the necessity (in order to obtain 
sincere conversions) to act with meekness, humility, patience, 
tolerance, and respect towards Native identity and cultures.*® 

*®Innokentu (Veniaminov): Nastavlenie sviashchenttiku dlia obrashcheniia 
/BOverByA... Moskva, 1881.. 
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— Along with hundreds of new missionary parishes, sev¬ 
eral thousand schools were started in the nineteenth century. 
As bi-lingual, cross-cultural institutions, they produced new 
generations of Native clergymen, parish leaders and teachers. 

These were the main factors contributing to the success of 
the Orthodox mission to the ^ens, according to U.G. Popova; 
and as I have tried to demonstrate, they lie behind the success 
of Alaskan Orthodoxy as well.“ The question remains: why 
should they have been isolated cases? 


Successes in the mission field, wherever they might have 
occurred, were bound to serve the Empire—but not only for 
the sake of its political ideology. For the missionary Church 
was also used as an instrument for dealing with the practical 
problems of ruhng Siberia. The relation of Orthodox mission to 
the colonization process in the field is well illustrated by the 
example of Russian America. 

The diaries of missionary priests, detailing their travels to 
remote Native Christian communities, serve as our most valuable 
source for attaining an accurate picture of the human and nat¬ 
ural geography of Alaska during this period. Metrical records 
kept by these priests, with the help of Native chiefs, adds to 
this information by providing complete population figures, village 
by village, and by showing the exact limits of the territories that 
lay under Russian influence. 

Because of the deep cultural evolution it entailed, con¬ 
version of the Natives occasionally made it possible for them 
to adapt to still further innovation. This was especially useful 
to the colonial administration, since this innovation included 
new economic activities that directly served its interests. Ac¬ 
cording to the explorer Zagoskin, Christianization opened the 
door to Russification as well as to new forms of labor. Accord¬ 
ingly, a baptized Native would imitate the Russian Christian’s 
way of life and would more easily accept to work for wages, 
to introduce agriculture into his village, or to become skilled 
in European craftsmanship.*® This was of tremendous importance 

i^Popova: op. cit.; Kobtzeff: op, cit, 

^^Zagoskin, L. A.: Puteshestviia i isledovaniia leitenanta Lavrentita 
Zagoskina v Kusskoi Amerike v 1842-1844 gg. Moskva, 1956, p. 183. 
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in a region where Russian laborers were extremely scarce. On 
the other hand, there was no need to force Alaskan Natives 
to abandon their traditional ways regarding language, artistic 
tradition, etc. Otherwise there would have been greater resistance 
to the whole Christianization process. 

In Alaska’s interior, Christian holidays attracted hundreds 
of Natives to chapels located in Russian forts. Many of these 
Natives had never had such encounters before these festivities 
became customary beginning in the early 1840s. Once behind 
the palisades of the so-called “redoubts” of the Russian-Ameri- 
can Company, these Eskimo or Athabascan travellers could 
indulge in bartering with Company traders. 

Peace among the local tribes, as between them and the 
colonists, had been maintained in many cases by the constant 
efforts of the missionaries. This they accomplished by appealing 
to the new converts’ acceptance of the principles of charity, 
meekness and humility, which made the foreigners’ presence 
more tolerable. 

In Russian America, the strongest impact on Native cul¬ 
tures was made by the educational system. The Russian school 
system in Alaska had its origin in private initiative. The first 
schools were organized by the fur traders to train young Aleuts 
to speak Russian and to serve as interpreters. Progressively, re¬ 
sponsibility for maintaining the schools fell upon the missionary 
clergy. The main goal was then to produce Native clerics, lay 
leaders and teachers in order to make the local churches self- 
sufficient. In 1899, forty-three schools with 787 pupils were 
operated by this small aboriginal “intelligentsia,” in a diocese 
of 10,000 Alaskan faithful.*® Governor Swineford wrote in 
1886; “The effectiveness of these schools in the past is evidenced 
by the fact that large numbers of the Aleuts are able to read 
either in Russian or in their own language, [... ] while not a 
few of the natives of southeastern Alaska speak and read the 
Russian language.”** 

In Siberia, incidentally, ladrintsev noted that Orthodoxy 
was gaining very considerable influnce thanks to the hundreds 

i^Antonii, leromonah: ShkoVnoe delo russkot tserkvi na Aliaske, New York, 
1899, pp. 22-23. 

Department of the Interior: Annual Report of the Governor of 
Alaska, 1887, p. 7l6. 
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of schools that had been opened for the inorodtsy during the 
nineteenth century.*® This means that the imperial political in¬ 
fluence was strengthened by these schools, since religion and 
state ideology were inseparable. In a colonial situation, the link 
between the educational system and the Church had far greater 
significance than in the European parts of the Empire. In the 
village schools of Asia, the Far North or Russian America, sub¬ 
jects of a specifically “Russian” character—which might normally 
have been perceived by the Natives as foreign and superfluous- 
acquired a touch of holiness simply because the school was 
operated by the Church. Civic instruction, Russian history, 
Russian Church history, Russian hagiography, and Russian 
language were all identified with the new reUgion. By studying 
all these subjects, the pupils were not only being integrated into 
the Church; they were also being marked by a new vision of 
their social identity. They were coming to feel that their religion 
made them not only part of the village or the tribe, but also 
part of a union of all Orthodox villages, tribes and nations 
under one Russian Emperor. In the Alaskan experience, this 
Russification was compensated for, and thus made more ac¬ 
ceptable, by inclusion in the curriculum of Native linguistics, by 
classes held in Native languages, and by the fact that the teachers 
were usually of Native or part-Native heritage. 

The same process of imperial political education, and even 
sanctification of the imperial power, was carried out as well by 
the Orthodox liturgy. For example, solemn prayers for the head 
of State are offered during all services, and especially during 
the Sunday eucharistic liturgy. All over Russia and throughout 
its colonies every major political event—war, peace, the death 
of a tsar, the birth of an heir to the throne, birthdays of the 
imperial family members, or historical anniversaries—were 
marked by impressive ceremonies, te deums, requiems, and at 
times by bell-ringing that could last three days. Usually over 
forty such commemorations were celebrated annually. Once 
again it is important to stress that the political structures of 
the Empire to which the Natives were being subjected not only 
received sanctification from the Church; they also became 
identified with the new faith. 

i®Cf. ladrintsev, op, cit,, pp. 224-242. 
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The Church accepted a great responsibility in developing 
new administrative structures in Russian America. It acted as 
one of the main agents in the rise of a colonial institution: the 
toions. Before the arrival of the Russians, there existed a form 
of Native chiefdom whose powers were held in check by a 
system of collegiate rule. The Aleut tukux offers a good example. 
The Russian colonial administration increased the powers of 
these prominent figures by making them “toions” (a Yakut 
word): virtually Native village mayers and judges, even regional 
governors. The Church was instrumental in this by giving a 
certain prestige and credibility to the toions. It bestowed on 
them numerous administrative functions and honors within the 
framework of parish life. The toions were almost equal to the 
priests in guiding the religious life of the Natives, and in some 
cases their authority prevailed over that of the missionaries: 
they could grant permission to marry or to be baptized, for 
example; and such authority was granted by the Church’s own 
initiative. It would be of great interest to learn whether some¬ 
thing similar was practiced in Siberia and in the North, as 
U. G. Popova seems to suggest. 


The few areas of research to which we have referred here 
in a brief and incomplete way serve at least to illustrate our 
main point: the fact that the Orthodox Church in colonial Russia 
was used by the State as a laboratory for elaborating cultural 
policies in the process of colonization. Valuable research remains 
to be done on the interrelations between Russian imperial 
involvement in Native affairs and various missionary practices 
concerning local cultures, use of Native languages, etc. One of 
the most pressing problems for future research is to explain 
the evolution of attitudes and the motivations behind opposing 
theories and their implementation. We know that until 1880, 
Christianization did not imply systematic and wholesale Rus¬ 
sification. Missions of the mid-nineteenth century and some of 
the early twentieth, attempted to create a new Siberian culture 
in which Russian, Christian and Native elements were combined 
to create a new synthesis. The best practical illustration of this 
is the existence of bi-lingual schools, where children of both 
civilizations were taught both Russian and a Native language. 
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Such practices help explain what success the missions may in 
fact have had. 

Innokenty Veniaminov, one of the theoreticians and prac¬ 
tical field experimentors who used what can be called “pro- 
Native” methods, was appointed as the first hierarch of the 
Russian Church in 1868. At a later date, growing debate within 
influential Church groups began to oppose partisans of a cross- 
cultural Christian Siberia and champions of radical Russifica¬ 
tion. Did the State’s attitude evolve and thereby influence 
the Church? Or were the successful results of the missions 
tempting the State to use them as a way of further subjugating 
the Native peoples through acculturation? 

These new questions make clear the great variety of rich 
themes to be found in studying the history of the Orthodox 
missions in Siberia and the North. Such themes and their 
possible ramifications make all the more clear how imperative 
it is for us to begin wide-scale, collective research in this 
important field. 
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